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THE celebration of its centenary by an 
archeological society is certainly a rare event. 
In another page of this issue there is given a 
short account of the centennial meeting of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. One 
of its members, Mr. John Oxberry, contributed 
to the Mewcastle Daily Chronicle, January 29, 
a column article giving some interesting 
particulars of the Society’s history, from which 
we make a few extracts. After mentioning 
various distinguished persons who have in the 
past, as in the present, taken an active part in 
its proceedings, Mr. Oxberry remarked : “‘ But 
the factor that has been chiefly instrumental, 
perhaps, in making the Society what it has 
become is the peculiarly interesting character 
of that portion of the country over which its 
researches extend. From an antiquarian and 
historical standpoint there are few parts of 
the United Kingdom which hold out so many 
attractions to the archeologist as the North 
of England. From the far-off era when the 
Roman legions established the outposts of 
their empire between the Tyneand the Solway, 
right down through the centuries of Saxon 
and Norman domination, to the protracted 
struggle for mastery between the Scots and 
the English, our district has been the fighting- 
ground of contending armies. During these 
centuries of raiding and striving, material was 
accumulating for the antiquary to hunt for, 
and ponder over, and explain; and this 
fertility of material has been an indisputably 
valuable asset in arousing the inquisitiveness 
and desire for knowledge which are theessence 
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of existence, the spirit which gives life to all 
such societies as the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries. 


+ & ¢ 


“ The 6th of February, 1813, is given by Sykes 
as the date of birth of ‘The Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle,’ as it was at first styled, 
and this date is officially adopted by the 
Society and embodied in its statutes. But 
the Society’s existence really began a fortnight 
earlier than this. On January 23, 1813, a 
meeting was held in the Long Room of the 
Turk’s Head Inn, Bigg Market, then in the 
occupation of Mr. William Loftus, and at this 
meeting the Society was duly constituted, 
was given a name, appointed its officers, chose 
a commitee to frame itsstatutes, and instructed 
its secretaries to petition the Corporation of 
the town to grant the members a room in the 
Old Castle to hold their meetings in. Sir 
Charles L. Monck, of Belsay, occupied the 
chair on the occasion, and he and the sixteen 
other gentlemen who were present with him 
have the honour of being the first seventeen 
members of the Newcastle Society of 


Antiquaries. 
&¢ 


“A well-known Quayside bookseller, John 
Bell, jun., is usually credited with having 
first proposed the formation of this Society, 
and certain it is that he did the bulk of the 
preliminary spade-work in connection with 
its establishment, became its first treasurer, 
acted as its librarian, and remained its con- 
sistent friend and supporter during the re- 
mainder of a long life. In November, 1812, 
after—according to the Society’s first report 
—a conversation between him ‘and some 
gentlemen whose ideas coincided with his 
own,’ he issued a printed circular letter to 
seventy-five residents of Newcastle and the 
two northern counties, setting forth the 
advantages likely to accrue from the estab- 
lishment of a society consisting ‘of the 
neighbouring gentlemen who had acquired 
a taste for the study of antiquities.’ The 
outeome for this circular was that, on 
January 15, 1813, a company of eight 
gentlemen came together in Mr. John 
Adamson’s house in Westgate Street, and 
decided on calling a meeting for the 23rd 
of the same month, to be held in Mr. 
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Loftus’s Long Room, ‘for the purpose of 
forming themselves into an Antiquarian 
Society.’ 


“ The names of the eight persons who came 
to this important decision are worth recalling 
to-day. A hundred years have elapsed since 
then. Mr. Adamson’s house, at the corner 
of Forth Lane, where they met, has been 
replaced by another building. The whole 
scene and surroundings are changed. But 
the fruit of their deliberations has survived, 
and to the line of action they took on this 
occasion Newcastle owes the distinction of 
possessing the oldest provincial society for 
the study of antiquarian subjects that there 
is in England. ‘That we should have started 
into being,’ said the late Dr. Bruce to the 
members at one of their meetings, ‘thirty 
years before most of the county societies of 
this country seems to me to be something to 
boast of.’ The men who did most to make 
this boast possible, the little band of eight 
who determined that a society should be 
established, were John Adamson, of New- 
castle ; the Rev. John Hodgson, of Heworth ; 
John Trotter Brockett, Thomas Davidson, 
and J. Bell jun., of Newcastle ; John Brumel, 
of Kibblesworth; T. J. Shield, of North 
Shields ; and Richard Hoyle, of Denton.” 
The Newcastle Society of Antiquaries has 
a splendid record of work in more antiquarian 
fields than one. Long may it flourish ! 


¢ & 
A public meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, Maidstone, on February 6, for the 
purpose of considering the desirability of an 
appeal being made to the public for sub- 
scriptions towards the purchase of the build- 
ing which is known as the Old Tithe Barn, 
in Mill Street, in order to secure its preserva- 
tion. This is the building concerning which 
some particulars were given in the “ Notes ” 
of the Antiguary for June last. The Mayor, 
who presided, stated that the owner, Mr. 
Dorman, informed them that he had received 
an offer of £1,600 from an American, who 
wished to transport the barn to his country. 
Obviously they did not wish this to happen, 
and Mr. Dorman had intimated that he 
should not ask the public to pay more than 
he had been offered privately. Sir Martin 
Conway wrote expressing the opinion that it 


would be a good investment for the town to 
buy the property and that they would get a 
good return for their money. Sir Martin 
urged that the town ought to bring more 
prominently before the public the fact that 
Maidstone possessed this interesting group 
of buildings. 
¢ + ¢. 

Various speakers spoke strongly in favour of 
acquiring and preserving the whole of the 
fine group of buildings of which the barn 
forms a part. A portion—the Old Palace 
and Gate House—was bought by public 
subscription in celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. The commercial value 
of the buildings as attracting visitors to the 
old Kentish town was emphasized. In the 
end a resolution was passed approving of the 
issue of an appeal for subscriptions to secure 
the preservation of the Old Tithe Barn. 
Maidstone should have no difficulty in 
raising the sum named. The good name 
of the town would certainly suffer severely 
were the demolition and removal of this relic 
of antiquity permitted. 


The eighteenth annual congress: of the 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies 
will be held at Hampstead on June 4 to 7, 
under the presidency of Sir Hercules Read, 
Pres.S.A. The Union, which was estab- 
lished in 1896, comprises some sixty scien- 
tific societies, and represents nearly ten 
thousand members. Among the societies 
appear antiquarian, architectural, botanical, 
geological, and various natural science 
societies, photographic, field and rambling 
clubs. The district from which the Union 
derives its name embraces Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, Essex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire. All scientific societies within 
this district are eligible for affiliation 
provided that a society wishing to become 
affiliated comprises not less than ten 
members. 
fe 


We much regret to notice another case of the 
sale of valuable church property for secular 
purposes. On January 30 Dr. Vernon Smith, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Ripon, at a 
Consistory Court in Ripon Cathedral, had 
before him a petition by the Marquis of 
Ripon and Mr. R. R. Barker, churchwardens 
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of the parish of Aldfield-cum-Studley, for 
power to dispose of a silver porringer which 
had for some years been used as an almsbowl 
in the church. It was said to have been 
originally a child’s porringer and has em- 
bossed upon it the letters of the alphabet. 
The estimated value is £3,000, and the 
proposal was to devote the proceeds of the 
sale of the bowl to church improvements. 
Mr. Barker stated that he could give no 
particulars as to how long the porringer had 
been in the possession of the church, but its 
value was first recognized in 1910, when it 
was sent to an antiquarian exhibition in 
London. Subsequently it was felt advisable 
to have it placed in safe custody, and it had 
lately been kept at one of the banks. He 
understood that an offer of £3,000 had been 
made for it by the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum. It was proposed to 
spend about £1,150 in the improvement of 
the churches at Studley and Aldfield, and it 
was suggested that the balance should be 
invested for future repairs. 


The Vicar, very much to his credit, opposed 
the application, and pointed out that the 
parish was not a poor one. Studley village, 
he said, possessed one of the most beautiful 
churches in England, and the environment of 
the church was “lit up”’ with the generosity 
of the Ripon family. The Chancellor, how- 
ever, granted a faculty for the sale under 
certain conditions—viz., that the almsbowl 
was sold for £3,000, to be deposited in the 
South Kensington Museum ; that £1,000 of 
that sum ke invested for permanently adding 
to the stipend of the benefice ; that a replica 
of the bowl be provided; and that £1,000 
be invested as a repair fund, the balance to 
be applied to some of the objects of church 
improvement mentioned by the church- 


wardens. 
-+ ¢ ¢& 


The following letter, which appeared in the 
Yorkshire Post on February 1, seems to us to 
put the case against such a sale very clearly : 


‘Sir, 
“Tt will be with great regret that 

many of your readers will learn of the sale of 
a medizval bowl from the church at Studley, 
in Yorkshire ; but in this particular case it is 


a matter for congratulation that the Vicar was 
not a party to the sale, but made a protest 
against the sale of church property generally. 

‘“* The same argument applies in this case as 
in the case of the Tong cup—viz., that these 
articles are not the property of the rector and 
churchwardens to dispose of at will, but are 
held in trust by them for the time being, and 
their sale establishes a very bad precedent, 
by which, eventually, all valuable Church 
property throughout the kingdom is in danger 
of disappearing from the churches to which it 
belongs. 

“‘The Chancellor of the Ripon Diocese 
appears to have ignored the fact that a great 
deal of Church plate was originally domestic 
plate, and that, although this particular article 
may have the form of a porringer, it was 
clearly devoted to the church for some sacred 
purpose either of use or ornament. To take 
another aspect, if it is decided that any or 
every Church vessel may be disposed of at 
the whim of the authorities for the time being, 
however ignorant those authorities may 
happen to be, surely the highest possible 
price should be obtained, and why is the sum 
of £3,000 fixed as the limit of value of such 
vessel—whether it be medizval, as in the 
present case, or Carolean, as in the case of 
the Tong cup—instead of the transaction 
being above board, and the article sold in the 
open market for the highest obtainable price ? 

‘“‘In these days, when fabulous prices can 
be obtained for any genuine work of art, who 
can fix a value on such an article as a so-called 
medizeval porringer ? 

‘* Yours, etc., 
‘* ARTHUR F. G. LEVESON-GOWER. 
“ The Athenzum Club, 


‘*London, W., 
‘¢ January 31, 1913.” 


It is monstrous that persons who merely 
have either a life or temporary official interest 
in what is essentially trust property should be 
able to dispose of such property at will. 


+ + ¢ 
Major Anstruther-Gray, M.P., writes to sug- 
gest that the word printed as “‘ mutale ”(?), 
within brackets, in Sir Walter Scott’s letter of 
September 21, 1821 (Antiguary for January 
last, p. 16, col. 2), should be the familiar 
Scottish “muckle.” He says: “ Froma long 
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and intimate acquaintance with the Scots 
language, and Sir Walter Scott’s writings, I 
have no hesitation in asserting that ‘ muckle’ 
is correct. If the word begins with mu and 
ends with LE, it can hardly be anything else. 
I know that Sir Walter’s writing is sometimes 
cryptic, but the sense is quite obvious.” We 
are much obliged to Major Anstruther-Gray 
for his suggestion. It certainly seems highly 
probable that he is correct. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The International Congress of Historical 
Studies will be held in London from April 3 
to 9. At the last Congress, held in Berlin 
in 1908, it was decided that the next Con- 
gress should be held in London this year, the 
British Academy, in co-operation with Uni- 
versities, societies, and other institutions 
interested in historical science, to undertake 
the organization of the Congress. The 
General Committee of Organization, through 
an Executive Committee, is in charge of the 
arrangements, and the preliminary scheme of 
the sections is as follows: Oriental History, 
including Egyptology, Greek and Roman 
History, and Byzantine History; Medizval 
History, Modern History, and History of 
Colonies and Dependencies, including Naval 
and Military History ; Religious and Eccle- 
siastical History ; Legal and Economic His- 
tory; History of Medizval and Modern 
Civilization ; Archeology; Related and 
Auxiliary Sciences. The President of the 
Congress will be Mr. James Bryce. Pro- 
fessor I. Gollancz, Burlington House, is the 


secretary. 
+ ¢+ *¢ 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archzological Society will be 
held at Castle Cary on July 15 to 17, under 
the presidency of the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse. 
¢ + *¢ 

We are indebted to Mr. J. F. Scheltema, 
writing from Avignon on December 5 last, 
for the following Notes: ‘ The secularized 
Church of St. Anne at Arles, used since many 
years as a Musée Lapidaire, is getting too 
small for the interesting collection of ancient 
sculpture there brought together, which 
gradually increases in size, thanks to always 
new discoveries both in the town itself and in 


the neighbourhood, especially in Trinquetaille, 
a suburb already in the time of Constantine, 
who connected it with Arelate, the Gallic 
Rome, by means of a bridge presumably 
more gratifying to the eye than the present 
iron structure spanning the Grand Rhone. 


‘Near the spot where, at Trinquetaille, some 
six years ago, the fine mosaic was found 
which, representing the rape of Europa, is 
now, with the bust of Livia and the torso of 
Mithras, one of the lions of the Musée 
Lapidaire, six or seven months ago another 
mosaic has been laid bare, remarkable more 
for its beautiful ornamental border than for 
the principal subject of its design, which is 
inspired neither by history nor by mythology. 
And, only about a month ago, still another 
mosaic came to light in the Place de la 
Major between the church consecrated to 
Notre Dame la Major and the Amphitheatre 
(les Arénes), which again has been covered 
up to preserve it from damage until the time 
of its removal to the Musée Lapidaire—or 
elsewhere. The Administration of the Fine 
Arts, namely, has just decided that the 
objects unearthed during the recent excava- 
tions within the jurisdiction of Arles, shall 
be confided to the care of the municipality, 
the expenses of transportation being borne 
by the Government. But the want of space 
in the Musée Lapidaire referred to, may make 
it necessary to remove the mosaics in ques- 
tion to the ancient chapel of the Collége—z.e., 
the Secondary School—which building, after 
the intended excavations in its courtyard 
have been brought to an end, will probably 
serve as an auxiliary museum. 


‘* Together with the mosaic of the Place de la 
Major, a few weeks ago, several small objects 
in bronze have been found, among which 
were weighing scales, a lamp and a finely 
executed statuette of a gladiator, now ex- 
hibited in one of the glass cases of the 
Musée Lapidaire. The little gladiator, about 
12 inches high, stands in an attitude of 
attack, though his visor is raised. Covering 
his body with the shield on his left arm, he 
looks for an opening to bring his adversary 
down with a stroke of the sword in his right, 
the square-set figure showing in its artistic 
treatment a good deal of vigour and anima- 
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tion. Fortunately it has been safely housed, 
even if the main entrance of what was once 
the church of St. Anne seems badly in need of 
repair. Asa matter of fact, there is little danger 
under the present effective administration of 
the Fine Arts that such treasures will go the 
way they should not, however many com- 
plaints are heard about the antiquities of 
Provence and the Comtat Venaissin, as far as 
they are in private hands, leaving the country. 
At Avignon in particular a brisk trade is done 
in old porcelain, faience ware, gobelins and 
wood-carvings, the ci-devant papal residence 
in this respect ranking ninth among the cities 
of France, which is calculated to have ex- 
ported last year 17,088,388 ‘dollars’ worth’ 
of ancient and modern art to the United 
States of America alone.” 
& 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries— 
Messrs. J. E. Acland, C. E. Allan, A. M. 
Burke, C. ffoulkes, W. Harrison, W. J. 
Hemp, and B. A. Spencer. 


An old ceiling, said to be a good specimen 
of fifteenth-century wood-carving, has been 
revealed by the removal of a modern plaster 
ceiling at the premises next to College Gate- 
way in the High Street, Rochester, in the 
course of alterations for business purposes. 


+ ¢ 
In the Morning Fost of February 5, the 
Rome correspondent of that journal, writing 
on January 28, remarked: “The Balkan 
War has already produced results favourable 
to archeology. The Greeks have found at 
Elassona the ‘ white Olvos6n’ of the Homeric 
Catalogue, the headless statue of a woman, a 
large marble slab covered with inscriptions, 
and a marble s#é/e with a four-line elegy 
carved upon it. The Greek Government 
has already begun to take steps for the 
preservation and inspection of the classical 
and medizval antiquities in the conquered 
countries. Thus M. Soteriades has been 
sent to look after those of Thasos, the 
private collections of Chios are being cata- 
logued, and ‘ephors’ of the antiquities have 
been appointed at Salonica and Kozane, 
where an ancient statue of Heraklés has 
come to light already. The Turkish prisoners 
have been employed to restore the picturesque 





triple Venetian fortifications of Lepanto, which 
travellers have likened to the Papal tiara. 
The Greek Historical and Ethnological 
Society has issued an appeal for assistance 
in the formation of a collection of objects 
relating to the campaign of 1912, such as 
photographs, garments, proclamations, and 
other documents, so as to commemorate the 
recent victories, just as the Society’s existing 
museum commemorates the War of Inde- 
pendence. I am informed that it is also 
hoped that, after the settlement of Macedonia, 
valuable prehistoric discoveries, calculated to 
throw fresh light on lake dwellings, may be 
expected.” 


Canon Rawnsley writes from Crosthwaite 
Vicarage, Keswick: ‘‘The famous so-called 
Druids’ Circle on Castrigg Fell, above Kes- 
wick, has become widely known to antiquaries 
since Stukeley visited it in 1725. The field 
in which it stands affords one of the most 
beautiful views in our countryside, and what- 
ever its origin, whether Druid or Viking, the 
megalithic circle is so perfect—forty-eight 
stones of considerable size still standing— 
that it is considered to be one of the most 
important prehistoric monuments in the 
north of England. Through the generous 
help of kind friends I have been enabled to 
accept the option of purchase, and have 
vested the same in the National Trust. The 
scene will therefore remain undisturbed in 
its beauty, and the public will have free 
access to it for ever.” 
¢ * 

In the course of a report of the Asylums 
Committee which came before the London 
County Council at their meeting on Feb- 
ruary 4, a discovery made in a part of the 
estate of Cane Hill Asylum at Coulsdon, 
Surrey, was mentioned. The land at the 
spot is about 400 feet above sea-level. In 
the course of the digging some bones were 
discovered, and Sir James Moody, the 
medical superintendent of the asylum, having 
made an examination, was satisfied that they 
were of great antiquity. He consulted Mr. 
Henry Dewey, of the Geological Survey, and 
the authorities of the British Museum, and 
ascertained that the discovery consisted of 
remains of the head of a hippopotamus, and 
two pieces of an ivory tusk, probably that of 
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a mammoth. The fragments comprised por- 
tions from the head of the hippopotamus, 
with teeth in position in the jaw, the articula- 
tion of the jaw bones, two of the larger teeth, 
and one of the vertebre. A number of 
small parts of bone, so far, it had not been 
possible to piece together. Photographs of 
the remains are to be exhibited at the County 
Hall, and the Asylums Committee suggested 
that they should be preserved in the Horni- 
man Museum. 


+ ¢ 

The .Standard, February 3, reported that 
‘A discovery of medizval tempera painting 
has been made by a firm of Ipswich builders 
while engaged in stripping the interior of an 
old building prior to demolition. This 
building, which formed part of some old 
maltings, was known as Monastery House. 
At one time Duval, the Ipswich painter, 
used the room as a studio. The workmen 
first came across modern wallpaper. Behind 
this was Georgian panelling, and behind this 
again there was the original structure, dating 
most probably from the sixteenth century. 
The work consisted of half-timber and 
‘wattle and daub.’ On the plaster has been 
drawn some tempera work of a bold freehand 
design, flowers, and conventional foliage. 

‘‘ One authority on the subject is of opinion 
that the work is that of an Italian workman ; 
but some visitors to the spot on Saturday, 
notably Mr. Vincent Redstone, the well- 
known Suffolk archeologist, firmly held the 
view that it was from the hand of a native 
workman, with possibly Flemish influences. 
The main portion of the work has been 
presented by Mr. T. Parkington, jun., to 
Christchurch Mansion Museum, Ipswich, but 
another portion is to be sent to the South 
Kensington Victoria and Albert Museum.” 


 & & 
The Builder of January 31 had a capital 
article, well illustrated, on “ Viterbo: a 
Papal Stronghold ’—“‘‘ Viterbo, the City of 
the Popes, the city of fine fountains and 
beautiful women ”-—so its titlesran. Readers 
interested in folklore may like to know that 
some valuable notes with local detail on the 
old Worcestershire custom of “ Catterning”’ 
—corresponding somewhat to “Souling” 
elsewhere—appeared in the excellent “ Notes 
and Queries” columns, conducted by Mr. 


E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., of the Evesham 
Journal, January 25. 


We take the following note from the Archi- 
tect, January 17: “ Some extremely interesting 
results have attended the recent excavations 
at St. Mary’s Abbey, York, which have been 
carried out at the expense and under the 
direction of Mr. W. Harvey Brook, the 
curator of the medizval antiquities at 
the York Museum. The south arcade is 
built on a platform composed of stones 
from the Norman church, and at each pier 
it has an offset to make a wider footing for 
the pier. This, in each case, had been 
undermined and pulled out—the pillar shored 
up with timber—which was then burnt, causing 
the arcade to fall bodily when the support 
was destroyed. One base shows signs of 
blasting, as though powder had been used. 
Charcoal or remains of the charred wood 
was found. There can be no doubt that 
at the time of the destruction of these four 
bays of the south arcade from the tower the 
whole wall was standing up to clerestory 
height. 

“Mr. Brook thought it the right thing to 
set up again in their exact places these pillars 
of the choir, so four of them now stand on 
their rebuilt platforms in almost mint condi- 
tion. An interesting fact is that they are 
not weathered in the least, showing that the 
time of their destruction must have been 
soon after the Dissolution, or, at any rate, 
immediately after the destruction of the 
choir vaulting. The result of this excava- 
tion is that as one stands in the choir and 
looks west, one gets a vista of pillars, leading 
the eye westward and linking up the choir 
with the nave. This could not be done 
before, as nothing stood above ground on 
the south side. This always confused visitors 
to the site, for they could hardly understand 
the fact that this long, open site had once been 
the glorious choir of St. Mary’s Abbey. The 
tower piers have been repaired, and some 
stone steps placed which take the visitor 
down to the level of excavation.” 


¢+ &¢ ¢ 
The Abbé Breuil, Professor at the Institute 
of Human Paleontology, Paris, has been 
giving a series of four lectures, delivered in 
French, on “The Art of the Paleolithic 


























Period,” at University College. The lectures 
were arranged by the University of London. 


¢ ee 

Mr. Harry Guy, of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
writes to say that a Greek coin has been 
found at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, opposite 
the Vine public-house, in the course of a 
roadway widening. ‘‘I sent it,” he con- 
tinues, “to the British Museum, and they 
informed me that it was ‘struck at Syracuse 
of Timoleon (circa) 345-317 B.c. Head of 
Zeus Eleutherios. The reverse is obliterated, 
but at one time it had EUPAKOEIOQN 
(Thunderbolt).’ Very few Greek coins have 
been found in the island, but I saw one at 
Newport of Alexander the Great, in silver— 
the drachma found at Chillerton Street some 
twenty years ago.” 


+ ¢ ¢ 


The Local Government Committee of the 
London County Council on February 158 
asked the Council to pass a resolution re- 
gretting the action of the Port of London 
Authority in selling by auction several 
objects of great architectural and anti- 
quarian interest from buildings in Trinity 
Square, Crutched Friars, Seething Lane, and 
Savage Gardens, instead of retaining them 
for the people of London for exhibition by 
the Council in the London Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, or elsewhere. 

The committee stated that before the date 
of the sale they learned that certain of these 
articles had been asked for by the authorities 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
London Museum, and that they suggested to 
the Port Authority that such articles should 
be preserved for London. The Port Authority 
stated that they had decided upon sale by 
auction, so as to afford an opportunity to the 
various museums to secure any lot which 
they might want. 

Therefore (the committee added), “ we 
authorized the Clerk of the Council to 
attend the sale with a view to purchasing 
certain of the objects for exhibition in 
London. The objects were, however, sold 


chiefly to private persons at higher prices 
than we were in a position to authorize the 
Clerk of the Council to offer.” 

The action of the Port of London Authority 
is surely very regrettable, and we trust that 
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the protest of the London County Council 
may not be without effect. 


Early in February a Christian cemetery of the 
third century was discovered near Villa Senni, 
the ancient Respublica Decimiensium (or 
“dwellers at the tenth milestone”), which 
is situated on the tramway between Rome 
and Frascati, close to the picturesque Castle 
of the Savelli—a site rich in ancient and 
medizval remains. 


+ &¢ + 

The first open meeting of the British School 
of Rome during the present session was held 
at the Palazzo Odescalchi on January 31, 
when Dr. R. Delbriick, the head of the 
German Archeological Institute, read a 
paper on “The Colossal Statue at Barletta.” 
He reminded his hearers, wrote the Rome 
correspondent of the Morning Fost, that 
when the Latins captured Constantinople in 
1204, the Venetians carried off a number of 
the statues which had adorned the capital 
of the Byzantine Empire. Among these was 
the colossal statue of an Emperor, which 
was shipwrecked off the Apulian town of 
Barletta, where it long remained lying on 
the beach. Soon after the year 1300 the 
monks of Manfredonia, at the foot of Monte 
Gargano, received permission to found bells 
out of the statue, and actually used the arms, 
legs, and helmet of the figure for that pious 
purpose. The rest of the mutilated statue 
served to ornament the fish and vegetable 
market of Barletta under the name of “ Are” 
(or ‘“‘ Henry ”), and miraculous tales were told 
by the local fishwives about the monster. At 
the end of the fifteenth century, when culture 
was in the air, “Are” received new brazen 
arms and legs, and was placed in his present 
position in front of a loggia near the prin- 
cipal church, whence it is proposed to remove 
him to the railway square as soon as the 
Apulian aqueduct is finished. 


% 
It was reported from Paris in the Standard 
of January 22, that, whilst digging in his 
garden, a vine-grower of Marmery (Marne) 
had turned up a beautiful granite vase the 
contents of which gave out a metallic ring. 
The mouth being cleared, out rolled a number 
of gold pieces, silver doubloons, and copper 
coins, to the number of eighteen gold, eighty 
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silver, and twenty-two bronze. The Archzo- 
logical Society of Champagne immediately 
recognized the value of the treasure. Amongst 
the coinssome bear the effigy of Charles VIII., 
1484; Louis XII., 1500; Francis I., 1515; 
Francis II., Charles IX., Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, Charles I. of Spain, Charles 
V., and many others, including some of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. of England, 
and Emmanuel and John III. of Portugal. 

At the time of the religious wars the little 
village of Marmery was thescene of sanguinary 
fighting, and in 1565 was completely destroyed, 
the inhabitants being massacred to a man. 
Probably the original owner of this collection 
hurriedly buried it at the alarm of an attack, 
but was himself killed before he had time to 
recover his hoard. 





Some ‘* Bygones” from the 
CGest of England. 
By RIcHARD Quick, F.S.A. Scot. 


With illustrations from specimens in the Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery. 


—p=— 


MIANY of the obsolete objects which 
. were in common use in the West of 
England are similar to those found 
in other parts of the country. 
There are a few, however, in the Museum 
collection which are perhaps peculiar to the 
West Country. 

Let us take first the old road-measuring 
wheel (Fig. 1). This interesting relic was 
employed for measuring old turnpike roads. 
It was probably used by George C. Ashmead, 
the publisher of local maps and plans, in sur- 
veying the district. Three plans of Bristol 
and its suburbs by this publisher in the 
Museum collection are dated 1813, 1828, 
and 1833. 

On this wheel is a recording dial, 8 inches 
in diameter, made by William Watkins, who 
appears in Bristol directories between the 
years 1805 and 1832 inclusive, as first 
‘‘ Mathematical Instrument Maker,” and 
latterly ‘“ Manufacturer of Mathematical, 
Philosophical, Optical, and Nautical Instru- 





ments,” at the following addresses, St. 
Michael’s Hill; 18, Clare Street ; and the 
Lord Nelson, 16, St. Augustine’s Back, suc- 
cessively. 

The dial is marked with yards, poles, fur- 
longs, and miles, up to ten. The wheel is 
painted wood, with eight spokes, being 
314 inches in diameter. The handle is of 
mahogany, and has been repaired with plates 
of brass. The distance from hub to handle 
is 38 inches. The wheel came from Messrs. 











FIG. I,—ROAD-MEASURING WHEEL. 


G. C. Ashmead and Son, surveyors, Small 
Street, Bristol, their Mr. G. C. Ashmead 
being the grandson of the original founder of 
the firm, which was established in 1813, 
exactly a hundred years ago. 

The dog turnspit wheel in Fig. 2 came 
from an old house in St. Jude’s parish. We 
have three examples from various parts of 
Bristol, and, from others I know of, it appears 
they were at one time in general use in large 
houses and inns in Bristol. 
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The principle of using the wheel (with a 
turnspit dog), which was attached to the 





FIG. 2,—TURNSPIT WHEEL, 


roasting-jack, is too well known to require 
describing here. 

Fig. 3 represents a series of sail-rubbers 
from the West Country which are interesting : 




















FIG, 3.—SAIL-RUBBERS. 


(A) is of hard wood, which I obtained from a 
sail-maker at Mousehole, a small fishing-vil- 
lage beyond Newlyn. Themantold me that 
VOL. IX. 








his father and grandfather were both sail- 
makers, and had used this tool for rubbing 
the seams of sails; the stitch mallet was also 
used by them for the purpose of tightening 
the stitches when roping. The mallet-head 
is of wood, and the handle of iron. (B), 
another specimen with a carved handle, like 
a rope with a Turk’s head, I obtained from a 
fisherman in St. Ives, who told me that it 
was formerly used by his father, a sail-maker. 
It is decorated with an anchor on each side. 
The other specimens were found in Bristol. 
(C) is of ivory, and (D) is of wood, with a 
hexagonal handle. 
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FIG, 4.—WATCHM EN’S BELLS, 


Fig. 4 represents a group of old Bristol 
watchmen’s bells, inscribed as follows, read- 
ing from left to right : (1) St. Thomas’s Ward, 
1755; (2) All Saints’ Ward, 1755; (4) St. 
Stephen’s Ward, 1756. The middle specimen 
has on it Temple Parish, but no date, prob- 
ably about the same as the others. This 
one is 14 inches high. The last one was 
the town-crier’s bell, and is inscribed 
‘‘ Corporation of Bristol.” 
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@teeck Crade in Remote 
Districts. 
By S. Casson, B.A. 


<q UR pioneers,” said Pericles, “ have 
forced their way into every sea 
and land, establishing among all 
' Mankind eternal memorials of 
their settlement.” 

This was the boast of the Athenians. As 
to its truth there is little doubt, but whether 
it underrates or exaggerates the expansive 
character of Greek trade is a problem which 
can only be solved by an examination of all 
available evidence. But whatever conclusion 
is arrived at in regard to this particular 
problem, one thing is certain, and that is 
that wherever Greek culture and influence 
penetrated, it entered into the lives and 
actions of those who encountered it in a way 
far more lasting and thorough than that in 
which Rome affected her subjects. The 
smallest hint of Greek civilization in distant 
parts of Europe seems to have spread with 
remarkable speed until an outpost of Greek 
culture was established on a footing, not of 
military predominance on the part of vic- 
torious aliens, but rather of voluntary choice 
on the part of free natives. In fact, the 
attitude of the peoples of Gaul, Britain, 
Germany, and all the lands not typically 
Mediterranean, towards Greek culture and 
commerce was precisely the reverse of that 
exhibited towards Roman. 

The truth of this is manifest in the remark- 
ably wide distribution of things, whether 
actual objects or immaterial evidences such 
as influences in art and custom, which is 
made clear on investigation. So far from 
the distant parts of Europe being rigidly 
conservative and hostile to alien influences 
as they were at the time of Czesar’s enter- 
prises, and from then onwards till the fall of 
Rome, they seem in early times to have been 
particularly attracted by alien influences, and 
especially by those from Greece. Strabo 
quotes the early historian Ephorus to show 
that the people of Iberia, from the coast of 
France to Cadiz, were “lovers of the Greeks ”’ 
—‘ Philhellenes.”* Diodorus Siculust re- 


* IV. 199. tT V.:22; 





marks that “the inhabitants of that part of 
Britain which is called Belerion are very fond 
of strangers, and, from their intercourse 
with foreign merchants, are civilized in their 
manner of life.” Camden* quotes St. Jerome 
to prove that “‘all the islands well neere, and 
all the sea coasts of the whole world, yea, 
and all the lands neere unto the sea, have 
been taken up with Greeke inhabitants who, 
as I said before, from the mountaines of 
Amanus and Taurus even to the British 
Ocean, possessed all the parts along the sea 
side.” 

But it is well to analyze the nature of the 
channels through which separate districts 
can be related and influences can be trans- 
mitted before the value of such evidence can 
be estimated. 

The commonest form of evidence for the 
connection of one place with another is, of 
course, that of material objects of import and 
export. Objects not made in the locality 
where they are found can usually be traced 
to their home, and if evidence of an inter- 
change is found, and objects native to each 
site are found in the other, then a prima 
facie connection is proved. What the nature 
of the connection is, however, our evidence 
cannot tell; sometimes it may be a purely 
casual connection—a visit from a traveller or 
a marauding party—or else it is due entirely 
to a military expedition or reconnoitring 
party, such as that which Darius sent out 
under Demodocus, and the material evidence 
of their visit must not lead one to infer any 
intimate or systematized connection. But, of 
course, the majority of material objects found 
can, in nearly every case, be accounted for 
by definite commercial relations: objects 
are “traded ”—a term which is sufficiently 
wide to include every type of commercial 
connection in early times. 

Equal in importance to commerce, from 
the point of view of the historical inferences 
we can draw from it, come the arts and 
crafts. Sudden variations of artistic tradi- 
tions, radical changes in methods of crafts- 
manship, and new elements and motifs, 
provide proof of relations between one 
country and another as positive as the most 
concrete objects of commercial enterprise. 

Traditions and folk-lore provide a very 


* Philemon Holland’s translation, 1610, p. 27. 
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fertile source of evidence. Similarity or 
identity in legend and folk-history is fre- 
quently of the greatest value in proving con- 
nections ; but at the same time it is dangerous 
to lay too much stress on this type of 
evidence, because the peculiarity about folk- 
lore is that i” scheme it is the same in nearly 
every country in the world: folk-tales fall 
into types which are found universally. Still, 
if all due caution is exercised, much useful 
evidence can be gleaned. 

Customs and habits of life are not so 
precarious a basis of evidence as folk-lore and 
traditions, because they are in no sense 
universal, but vary from district to district. 
At the same time, such is the conservatism 
of custom and habit that alien influences 
tend to be discouraged ; nevertheless, when 
such influences do’appear, the value of their 
evidence is all the greater. 

Gaul, Britain, and Germany are the three 
countries in which, from the historical point 
of view, the discovery of Greek influences is 
the most important, because such influences 
may be shown to have had considerable 
influence on the subsequent course of history. 
The most notable of other remote places 
where Greek culture seems to have thrived 
are Scythia at one extreme and Ethiopia at 
the other. Spain, of course, in the West 
and Syria in the East received their due 
proportion of Hellenism, but though geo- 
graphically remote from Greece, they are yet 
in the direct line of the most crowded trade 
routes ; while the other districts mentioned 
above are, if rather nearer Greece, yet more 
difficult of access, and not directly associated 
with definite streams of traffic. 

The material objects of Greek origin, either 
directly imported or indirectly derived, 
provide an immense mass of evidence to 
account for the spread of Greek culture in 
those parts. In Gaul the most striking are 
the objects found in the chariot burials of 
early date at Somme Bionne and Somme 
Tourbe at Marne. In a burial at Somme 
Bionne were found a Greek red-figure kylix 
of the fifth century and a Greek bronze 
flagon.* Simflar finds have been made at 


* Guide to the Antiquities of the Iron Age in the 
British Museum, pp. 50, 51; Association Francaise 
pour LP Avancement des Sciences, 1907, pp. 281, 
875-879. 


other sites north of the Alps, and besides 
flagons, buckets, tripods, bowls, amphore, 
and painted ware of various kinds, have been 
found ; but the finest of these grave deposits 
occur principally in Germany, in the Mosel 
and Saar Valleys, and along the Upper 
Rhine, and so will be discussed later. 

Fragments of black-figure Greek pottery 
have been found at a site known as Camp 
de Chateau,* near Salins in the Jura, the 
inhabitants of the site having lived during 
the last periods of the Hallstatt culture, as 
was proved by the other objects of native 
manufacture. Above the black-figure frag- 
ments was a deposit of red-figure fragments, 
also of Hellenic origin. These Greek im- 
portations are, from the evidence of the site, 
ascribed to the third period of Hallstatt 
culture, and as the date of this period is 
about the end of the sixth century B.c. and 
the beginning of the fifth, it agrees exactly 
with the date which Furtwingler gives to the 
fragments on the independent evidence of 
classical archeology. Similar Greek pottery 
has been found at Baou-Rouxf in Provence, 
where black - figure fragments occurred. 
Similar finds have been made in tumuli at 
Mantoche and Mercey, at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, Conliéze, and Kappel, all of approxi- 
mately the same date. 

The occurrence of coral in the Somme 
Bionne burials and also at Champ de Chateau 
still further proves the connections with the 
Mediterranean. 

These isolated importations from Greece 
seem to be of fairly frequent occurrence, and 
our authorities are fairly agreed that they 
were not derived from the Greek colonies 
on the Mediterranean coast, but from in- 
dependent sources. Thus the Camp de 
Chateau finds are declared to be of inde- 
pendent origin, while in regard to the Somme 
Bionne finds it is said { that they “do not 
appear to have spread from the Greek colonies 
on the coast.” Moreover, most of the above 
finds can be dated before the period when 


* «“ Decouverte de Vases Grecs dans un Oppidum 
Hallstattien du Jura,” Aevue Archeologique, 1909, 
Pp. 193-212. 

+ G. Vasseur, Note Préliminaire sur [ Industrie 
Ligure en Provence au temps de la Colonie Greeque, 
p. 20, Plate VIII., 11 and 12. 

¢ British Museum, Zarly Iron Age Catalogue, 
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the Greek colonies rose to the greatest 
importance. Whether they can be equated 
exactly with the accepted classification of 
the Iron Age remains to be seen. Reinecke 
attributes them to a period he calls La Tene A, 
while Rice Holmes asserts* that ‘‘ before the 
end of the Hallstatt period trade was estab- 
lished by the Greeks.” 

The position and influence of the Greek 
colonies is quite a separate thing, and pro- 
vided a different and perhaps more direct 
channel through which Greek influences 
could come, and will therefore be discussed 
later. 

The evidence afforded by the arts and 
crafts of ancient Gaul for a close connection 
with Greece is overwhelming. Coins provide 
the majority of such evidence, and are almost 
too well known to need description; but a 
brief account of the numismatic evidence 
might not be out of place. The towns of 
Rhoda, Emporiz, and Ebusus in Northern 
Spain (which in the early period was politic- 
ally and geographically united to Gaul under 
the name of Keltike), and, of course, the 
metropolis of Massalia, all provided coin 
types which were extensively copied by the 
Gaulish tribes. The earliest of these Gaulish 
imitations were of the coins of Massalia and 
Rhoda, which are found along the Valley of 
the Rhone as far as Helvetia. Those of 
Emporiz are later, and are spread through- 
out the Garonne and Loire in a north-western 
direction as far as the Channel Islands. t 

The coins of Massalia usually imitated by 
Celtic tribes represent the head of Artemis 
on the obverse and a lion on the reverse, 
while those of Rhoda represent a head of 
Persephone on the obverse and a rose (a 
“type parlant”) on the reverse. The coins 
of Emporiz are of various types, but the one 
type which seems to have attained to the 
greatest popularity among the Gauls seems 
to be the Pegasus; it develops gradually into 
an anthropocephalous figure only remotely 
connected with the original. 

This early coinage was entirely of silver. 
About 250 B.c. the famous gold staters of 
Philip of Macedon make their appearance, 
and from them the Arverni at first, and other 
tribes later on, made copies in which the 


* Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 10. 
T See Ridgeway in Folk-Lore, vol. i., p. 100. 


type of an Apollo head on the obverse and 
a biga on the reverse became more and more 
debased and degenerate, as to become ulti- 
mately almost unrecognizable (as in the case 
of the instances from Britain). Mr. B. V. 
Head* believes that the originals of these 
copies came into Gaul either by Massalia or 
else by the Rhine and Danube Valleys. Mr. 
Ridgeway,t from the whole of the numismatic 
evidence taken in connection with the literary 
evidence, concludes that there were two main 
trade routes from Gaul to the centres of Greek 
influence, both leading up to Britain. The 
first, which was in existence before the time 
of Pytheas (330 B.c.), was from Massalia and 
Narbo via Corbilo on the Loire to Armorica 
and the Isle of Wight. The second, which 
developed later, was directly across Gaul 
from Massalia to the Seine by horse trans- 
port,t and so to Britain. Both were used 
in the first instance for the tin trade of 
Britain until the tin mines of Spain became 
more popular. 

In regard to traditions, folk-lore, and cus- 
toms, a definite debt to Greece is not so 
marked. Certain religious, or quasi-religious, 
cults, however, seem to be due to Greek 
inspiration. Thus at Cavaillon, the ancient 
Cabellio, in the department of Vaucluse, a 
stone of the Roman period was found bearing 
the inscription Ka@:pos Oviwédiaxos.§ “ Celtic 
philology,” says Professor Rhys, ‘throws no 
certain light upon Kaf:pos, and one cannot 
help thinking that it is the singular of the 
Greek KéBepor or KéBipou.” This would con- 
nect the stone with the home of the KaBepor 
cult in Samothrace and Lemnos. That this is 
not merely an isolated coincidence, but rather 
an instance of a fairly widespread cult, seems 
proved by other evidence. Thus the KaGetpor 
are in many places in Europe identified with 
the Dioscuri, particularly in Roman times ; 
and in the Musée de |’Hotel de Cluny in 
Paris is an altar representing the gods Cer- 
nunnos, Pollux, Castor, and Smertullo. An 
inscription found at Nimes bears the name 
Dioscorus ;|| and, further, statues of the 
Dioscuri are not rare, and one has been 

* Historia Numorum, p. 8. 

+ Folk-Lore, vol. viii., pp. 82-107. 

t Diodorus Siculus, v. 22, 38. 

§ The Celtic Inscriptions of Gaul: Additions and 
Corrections, p. 6. 


| C.I.L., xii. 3508. 
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recently found on Mont Auxois. Lastly, on 
the silver coinage of Ebusus of the third 
century B.C. a squatting KaBe.pos appears as 
an obverse type.* The conclusion, therefore, 
is that certain Eastern cults reached Gaul by 
routes which in all likelihood were identical 
with those along which the cult of Cybele 
and Mithras came, though it is as yet quite 
uncertain what routes these actually were. 

How far Druidism was indebted to Greek 
ideas is an old problem. There seems to be 
little possibility of coming to a decision one 
way or another. Ancient authors+ appar- 
ently believed that the two were related to a 
very considerable extent. Massalia would 
certainly have provided an admirable medium 
for the importation of Greek beliefs and 
ideas. The only evidence, however—if such 
it can be called—that we have is that at 
Massalia certain coins were struck in the 
first and second centuries B.c., bearing the 
device known as the pentagram—a well- 
known Pythagorean symbol. } 

The position of the Greek colonies in Gaul 
and the neighbourhood thus seems to have 
been a curious one. Founded primarily to 
open up connections of trade and culture 
with the interior, they were not supreme, but 
were rivalled by the various well-defined 
routes which conveyed Greek influences be- 
hind them or round them. The result was 
that Ebusus and Rhoda, like Corbilo, waned 
in importance, and Massalia maintained her 
position solely through changing her nature, 
and becoming a University town§ for the 
education of Gaulish nobles and officials ; 
both these results were due to the fact that 
Greek influence seems to have filtered through 
to a much greater extent by the side-tracks 
than through the main arteries. The extent 
to which Greek culture gained a hold over 
the inhabitants is seen in the persistence of 
the Greek alphabet among the natives for 
the expression, not necessarily of Greek 
language, but of Celtic. Thus the Gallic 
towns of Glanum, Czniceses, Samnagenses, 
and Antipolis, all struck coins inscribed in 
Greek characters, and coins inscribed in 


* Head, op. cit., p. 3- 
¢ Diodorus Siculus, v. 31, 3; Tacitus, 4vz., xiv. 30. 
ft See J. Evans, Cotns of the Ancient Britons, 
1864, p. 98, and Rice Holmes, Csar's Conquest of 
Gaul, p. 34- 
§ Strabo, iv. 1, 5, and Tacitus, Agricola. 








Greek are common along the Rhone Valley 
at Lugdunum, Vienna, Nemausus, Cabellio, 
and Avenio. Similarly Southern Gaulish 
tribes and kings employed Greek on their 
coins ; Bitovios, Amytos, Kaiantolos, Rigan- 
tikos, and others, did this. 

Nearly all the extant Celtic inscriptions of 
Gaul are written in Greek characters, and 
this agrees with the story of how Cesar, 
after defeating the Helvetii, found in their 
camp a schedule recording in Greek the 
names of certain soldiers, thus proving that 
the Greek alphabet was the accepted medium 
of communication. The famous Coligny 
Calendar is believed by Sir John Rhys to 
have been derived in the first instance from 
Massalia.* 

Thus a general survey of the traces of 
Greek culture in Gaul shows that there was 
a very considerable obligation on the part of 
the Gauls to Greek art, civilization, and 
belief, extending over a period of some six 
hundred years from the time of Timzus,t 
the Sicilian historian, who knew of Britain 
and its trade with Gaul, and of Aristotle,{ 
who was acquainted with the nature of 
British tin, till the middle of the Later 
Roman Empire, if some of our inscriptions 
are dated correctly. 

Traces of Greek influence in Britain are, 
naturally, less common than those of Gaul, 
and they came to Britain later than to Gaul ; 
hence Greek objects and traces of Greek art 
and customs are all of late date, and rather 
scattered. There are no deposits of Early 
Greek pottery, and, beyond the literary 
evidence, we have no reason for believing 
that Britain was known to Greeks before the 
Christian era. 

The Roman Wall in Northumberland pro- 
vides what is, perhaps, the best evidence for 
the existence of a centre of Greek influence. 
At Corstopitum there seems to have been 
a temple to the Tyrian Hercules, as an altar 
was found inscribed in Greek with the name 
of her high priestess, Diodora. Another altar 
inscribed in Greek characters and in Greek 
language comes from the same place ; it was 
dedicated by one Pulcher to Astarte. § 

* Of. cit., p. 94. 

t Pliny, H.N., iv. 16. 

t Meteor, i. 350, Fragm. 248. 

A See Bruce, Handbook to the Roman Wall, 1909, 
p- 'e 
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In the Blackgate Museum at Newcastle are 
two fragments of pottery stamped in Greek 
characters, one with a name, perhaps that of 
the potter, the other with a charm or wish 
for good fortune and happiness. Camden 
tells a rather doubtful story of an altar to 
Ulysses, said to have been found in Caledonia, 
and gives further evidence to show how the 
most remote parts of England and Scotland 
were much more familiar to the Early Greek 
than to the contemporary Romans. He 
refers to “what Athenzus hath written con- 
cerning Phileas Tauromenites who was in 
Britain in the 160 yeere before Czsar’s 
coming,” and suggests the conclusion we 
come to ‘if we call to remembrance the 
altar with an inscription ‘Unto Ulysses’ in 
Greek letters, and if we marke what Pytheas 
before the time of the Romans’ time hath 
delivered in writing as touching the distance 
of Thule from Britaine . . . who ever told 
them (the Greeks) of Scandia, Bergos, and 
Nerigon out of which men may sail into 
Thule: and these names seem to have been 
better known unto the most ancient Greeks 
than either to Plinie or to any Romane. 
Whereupon Mela testifieth ‘that Thule was 
much mentioned and renowned in Greek 
letters:’ and Plinie likewise writeth thus 
‘ Britain, an island famous in the monument 
and records both of the Greeks and of us.’”* 

Certainly, about the year 330 B.c., Pytheas, 
the Massalian adventurer, investigated the 
geography of Britain and the neighbourhood, 
and, had his works been preserved, we might 
well be in possession of a Hellenistic Hero- 
dotean account of the West. Polybius and 
Herodotus condemned Pytheas as an “arch- 
liar,” and his reputation suffered severely in 
antiquity.t But the few quotations from his 
works that have been preserved have been 
shown by Ridgeway and others to be true 
and eminently reliable. 

Poseidonius, who travelled in Britain about 
go B.C., has left far more extensive fragments 
of his works. He is used by Diodorus in the 
latter’s description of the British tin industry, { 
and the exportation of the tin from Ictis to 
Gaul by the overland route, and is quoted 
verbatim by Strabo,§ and also by Diodorus,]|| 


* Camden, Britannia (Philemon Holland, 1610), 
pp- 28, 32. t See Strabo, iv. 190. 
7 4.22. § III. 147. || V. 38. 


in reference to the tin route from Britain to 
Marseilles via the Loire and Garonne. So 
that Britain was by no means unknown to 
Greek enterprise in the last two and a half 
centuries before the Christian era. 

But, as has been said above, actual Greek 
objects are very rare, and are in nearly every 
case of late date. Two Greek vases, how- 
ever, perhaps of the first century B.c., were 
found at Dorchester in Oxfordshire, but the 
details of their discovery are so uncertain 
that no conclusion can be come to in regard 
to them. 

In artistic tradition, however, quite a strong 
influence can be traced. The British series 
of coins derived from Macedonian originals 
and from Greco-Gallic types are too well 
known to need mention. They are numerous, 
and agree well with the evidence for relations 
with Greece which the literary authorities 
provide. In the latter half of the first cen- 
tury B.c., however, Celtic art in Britain began 
to develop more on its own lines, and to give 
up its connection with classical originals. 

There is one further suggestion of Greek 
influence in artistic tradition which deserves 
more attention than it usually receives. The 
well-known crosses of Cornish moors and 
churchyards, without a single exception, re- 
present the equal-limbed Greek cross, which 
has been adopted by the Greek Church. 
Why this particular form was adopted by 
Greek Christianity has never been explained, 
but the discovery at Knossos in Crete of a 
prehistoric sanctuary, in which an equal- 
limbed cross was the principal object of im- 
portance, goes far to suggest that not only 
the Greek Christian cross, but also these 
Cornish crosses, may both be due to a latent 
tradition inherited from the times when 
Mycenzan and Minoan culture spread over 
an area the extent of which is only just 
beginning to be realized. ‘This tradition may 
have reached Britain either in historic times 
through Greek commercial channels, or in 
prehistoric times from the Baltic via the 
amber route which led to the Adriatic, and 
so right through to the great centres of pre- 
historic culture’; for Baltic amber has been 
found at Mycenz and at other sites, and is 
of frequent occurrence at the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland—the half-way house of the 
amber trade. But the whole question has 




































received so little attention that we can only 
outline the merest suggestions. 

In Germany we find very plentiful traces 
of Greek enterprise and influence. Greek 
vases in burials similar to those of Somme 
Bionne have been found in burials along the 
Upper Rhine and its tributaries. Such finds 
have been made at Diirkheim, Schwarzen- 
bach, Weisskirchen,* and other places, all 
datable at a period prior to 500 B.c. At 
Klein-Aspergle, near Stuttgart, a painted bowl 
was found dated by Furtwangler between 470 
and 480 B.c. Actual Greek coins have been 
found in Germany, but the records of their 
discovery are hard to discover. In the pre- 
historic museum at Cologne there is a rough 
grey earthenware bowl of Teutonic character, 
which was found at Euskirchen in association 
with a bronze coin of Melos of about 
300-200 B.C. 

In artistic influences Germany has much 
that can be derived from Greece. At Waldal- 
gesheim, near Bingen, a chariot burial was 
discovered in which a large number of objects 
occurred which were decorated with designs 
adapted from classical originals. A bronze 
bucket and a flagon with a long spout were 
decorated respectively with palmettes, and 
with a sort of composite pattern made up of 
various Greek motives. The palmette is such 
an important decorative symbol, and so wide- 
spread, that it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that an investigation of its prevalence 
may show that it “links the art of pre-Roman 
Britain to that of the Periclean era;”t and 
if this is accepted, the direct indebtedness of 
Waldalgesheim culture to Greece needs little 
further proof. The use of the palmette in 
the case of these German finds relates them 
directly to finds elsewhere on a basis of 
decorative similarity, for the palmette is 
adapted in the same way into the designs 
worked on bronze helmets from Marne in 
France, and in many masterpieces of Late 
Celtic art in Britain, where the so-called 
“Yang-yin” symbol seems to be directly 
derived from the palmette. 

In tradition and folk-lore Germany has not 
a little to show that is perhaps connected 
with Greece. Tacitus, in his Germania, states 


* Now in the Bonn Museum. 
t Early Iron Age Catalogue (British Museum), 


p: 17. 
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how A&neas was believed to have visited the 
town of Ascibergium, or Asberg, on the Lower 
Rhine. Now this may have been merely a 
local folk-tale of a nature similar to the well- 
known Aineas legends, but there is every 
likelihood of its having been derived from 
some Greek source, for at Cologne in 1884 
there was found in the Chlodwigplatz a statue 
of Aineas in coarse stone holding Anchises 
on his back and leading his son by the hand. 
It is now in the Wallraff-Richardtz Museum. 
Other references in Tacitus as to German 
customs suggest in many cases that Greek 
influence was at work. One has always to 
take into consideration, however, the fact 
that classical investigators invariably inter- 
preted alien beliefs and mythologies in the 
light of their own. 

As in Gaul, the custom of cutting inscrip- 
tions in Greek seems to have been very 
common. In the museum at Bonn is a bi- 
lingual inscription in Latin and in Greek on 
four sides of the capital of a pillar. It was 
found in Pommern on the Mosel in a temple 
in 1897, and was erected by a Greek, 
Tychicus, to the Gallo-Roman god Lenus 
Mars, in thanks for recovery from an illness. 
There are sixteen lines in the inscription, 
half in Latin, half in Greek, and in each 
case written in hexameter verse. The date 
of this inscription is uncertain, but at any 
rate it points to conditions which favoured 
the residence of an apparently wealthy Greek 
almost beyond the Roman sphere of influence. 

Of the other distant countries where Greek 
influence is found, the most notable are 
Scythia and Ethiopia. But so little systematic 
excavation has been carried on in either place 
that there is hardly any evidence worthy of 
the name. Moreover, literary evidence in 
regard to both places is, for all practical 
purposes, non-existent. 

In Scythia a peculiar and very vigorous 
art developed, based on Greek originals, and 
largely indebted to Greek inspiration, but 
the Scythian influence is strong. The fantastic 
conventionalism of Modern Russian decora- 
tive art is anticipated not only in spirit, but 
in many actual details by the devices seen 
on metal-work from sites in the Crimea and 
elsewhere, and notably from Kertch. In 
nearly every case the Greek influence was 
derived from the Pontic colonies along the 
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line of the corn routes from the Pontus to 
the Aigean; but the fact which emerges 
from all the evidence is that Greek ideas and 
traditions were assimilated in the most com- 
plete way by those of the inhabitants. 

In Ethiopia the recent excavations at 
Meroé have shown most clearly how strong 
Greek influences were in the heart of the 
Upper Nile district at the very earliest 
period. The bas-reliefs on the exterior of 
the walls of the Sun Temple, which was 
built about 600 B.c., show undoubted Greek 
influence in subject and execution. On the 
west wall of the corridor of this temple is a 
carving showing the feet of a conqueror stand- 
ing over the forms of eight bound captives, one 
of whom wears a head-dress very suggestive at 
first sight of a Greek helmet.* Herodotus, of 
course, was well acquainted with Meroé, and 
before Herodotus, Homer tells of the yearly 
visit of the gods to a feast in the land of 
the Ethiopians.t In later times Heliodorus 
wrote a novel called Z¢hiopica, and Dalion, 
Aristocreon, Basilis, Bion, and Simonides 
the Younger, all wrote on the same subject, 
while the latter lived for five years at Meroé. 
Before the time of Ark-Amon (the Ergamenes 
of Diodorus),f who was educated at the 
Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Meroitic 
hieroglyphic and cursive alphabets had been 
invented and based upon the model of the 
Greek alphabet. Some of the Meroitic pot- 
tery exhibits Naukratite influence, and in 
some cases traces even of sub-Mycenzan 
traditions appear. 

Lastly, the famous bronze head of Augustus 
(or of Germanicus) from Meroé, of Roman 
period seems to be either of Greek work- 
manship or of Greek inspiration, and in any 
case points to an appreciation of art on the 
part of the Meroites which they can hardly 
have derived from their relations with Rome. 

The conclusion, therefore, from all this 
evidence from so many remote places is a 
simple one, but it is one the importance of 
which historians are apt to underestimate. 
It is that the nature of Greek trade and Greek 
relations with foreign countries was radically 
different from that of Roman trade and 

* Meroé Report, 1909-10, p. 26, and Plate 
XXXIIL., 3. 

} Lliad, i. 423-425; Odyssey, i. 22-26. 
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enterprise. “Trade follows the flag” was a 
formula unknown to Greece. Commerce 
was to the Greeks not merely the inter- 
change of commercial commodities, but the 
interchange also of ideas of art, culture, and 
belief, and the consequence was that Greece 
established on a permanent basis by methods 
of peaceable infiltration ideas of civilization 
which Rome enforced on the precarious 
footing of military predominance, and so 
history and archzology show that the beast 
of Pericles was a real truth rather than a 
rhetorical commonplace. 





Che Lost Cowns of the 
Borkshite Coast.* 
ee 

Pape eRe is no part of our coasts, 
Nef Dae unless it may be that of Norfolk, 
hed which “doth suffer a sea change” 
' ~ to anything like the same extent as 
that of the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
stretch of crumbling cliffs—if the banks may 
be given so dignified a name—between 
Flamborough Head and Spurn Point. For 
centuries past the land has been steadily 
washed away by the sea; and except where 
attempts at defence have been made in 
recent years by the erection of groynes and 
of sea-walls, the process is still going on. 
Curiousiy enough the effect of the erection 
of groynes at several places, while stopping 
or retarding the destructive action of the 
sea at those places, has simply been to 
increase the rate of erosion a little further 
south of the groynes. 

Mr. Sheppard has done good service by 
bringing together the mass of detailed and 
accurate measurements and information to 
be found between the covers of the deeply 
interesting and profusely illustrated volume 
before us. Of course, the destructive doings 
of the sea have sometimes been absurdly 
exaggerated. We read here a wonderful 
extract from a “popular magazine” of 


* The Lost Towns of the Yorkshire Coast. By 
Thomas Sheppard, F.G.S. With 153 illustrations. 
London and Hull: A. Brown and Sons, Ltd., 1912. 
Demy 8vo.; pp. xviii + 329. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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recent years, in which its readers were in- 
formed that ‘at Withernsea, just to the 
north of Spurn Point, houses go over the cliff 
almost daily.” One wonders that the rail- 
way companies do not run special excursions 











THE CLIFFS AT KILNSEA, 


to enable folk to see them doing it. The 
same sapient article told “an ’orrible tale ” 
of a guileless old fisherman who went to bed 
one night with two houses between his 
cottage ‘‘and the crumbling cliff edge,” and 
woke in the morning to find not only those 


having the subject made ridiculous by such 
grotesqueries as this. 

The rate of erosion varies in different 
places at different times. Mr. Sheppard 
gives a large number of measurements which 
have been taken at different dates, which 
show the variations in rate. Between 1845 
and 1876, at Hornsea Burton farmhouse, the 
loss was at the rate of 1°3 yards per annum, 
while in the next six years the rate was 
5 yards annually—‘“the increase probably 
being due to the erection of groynes at 
Hornsea.”” At the present time the rate of 
erosion here is from 24 to 44. yards per 
annum. The average rate, taking various 
places together, would appear to be from 
1 to 6 yards lost annually. At Aldborough, 
measurements made at several points between 
1893 and 1911, show that 284, 11}, and 22} 
yards respectively ‘‘were washed away in 
the eighteen years. At another part 20 
yards were washed away in ten years. As 
these four points are less than a mile apart, 
it will be seen how much the rate of erosion 
has varied in the short distance. On the 
average, Mr. Matthews estimates the erosion 
at Aldborough now to be from 2 to 24 yards 
a year.” 

Many towns and villages and hamlets, the 
names of which are recorded in Domesday 
and later records, have long since dis- 
appeared utterly. Their sites are now far 
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OLD LIGHTHOUSE, NOW IN THE WATER, 


AND USED AS A MAGAZINE. 


two houses and all the land they stood on 
gone over the cliff, but the seaward wall of 
his cottage gone also, and himself “ looking 
straight from his bed on to the green waters 
of the North Sea!” The loss by the steady 
action of the sea is bad enough without 
VOL. IX. 


out at sea. A port or haven named Hyde 

or Hyth once existed to the east of Ship- 

sea—‘its precise position is unknown, ex- 

cept that its site is far out to sea.” In the 

time of Edward III., Hythe “ was included 

in a petition to the King for a reduction in 
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the assessments, in consequence of the 
devastations of the sea.” In seventeenth- 
century papers there is reference to a New 
Hythe, which would seem to show that “at 
that period there was still evidence of the 
hamlet that had taken the place of the Old 
Hythe, which had been washed away.” 








geographical changes which have taken 
place quite apart from tradition. Mr. Shep- 
pard shows that the historical evidence is 
threefold—(t) that of Domesday and other 
documents ; (2) that supplied by old maps 
and plans; (3) that obtained by comparing 
old measurements from various points to the 





OWTHORNE CHURCH IN THE YEAR 1800. 


(From Thompson's Ocedium Promontorium.) 


Now there is no “ New Hythe,” nor is there 
any place of the name still to be found. Ina 
few places old names exist because the places 
to which they were attached have gradually 
retired before the advances of the sea. 

As elsewhere on the coast, there are, of 
course, traditions of, places now, far seaward, 
but there is plenty of evidence of the 
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cliff edge with modern measurements from 
the same points. All this evidence is here 
carefully marshalled, and deductions which 
may fairly be relied upon are drawn therefrom. 

The sub-title of the work explains that it 
contains “other chapters bearing upon the 
geography of the district.” It is, indeed, a 
miniature encyclopedia of the East Riding. 
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Mr. Sheppard treats fully both the geo- 
graphical features and the geological history 
and conditions of the district. Its physio- 
graphical changes and its antiquities are 
passed in review. In brief outline also is 
told the history of its architecture, its ancient 
roads and lines of communication ; while its 
cartography, its areas of local government, 
ancient and modern, its agriculture, industries, 
and other local details are briefly described 
and summarized. 

The illustrations are very numerous. They 
are obtained from a great variety of sources, 
and from the artistic point of view vary 
extremely, but all are useful in their bearing 


a few of these varied pictures. The first— 
“The Cliffs at Kilnsea”—shows the way in 
which the sea is assisted in its work of 
destruction by the drains leading to the cliff 
edge and softening the clay. In the view of 
the Spurn Lighthouses the old one will be 
observed at the left, in the water. It is now 
used as a magazine for explosives. When it 
was built, in 1831, it was 50 yards from the 
sea. The third illustration is from Thomp- 
son’s Ocellum Promontorium, and shows 
Owthorne Church on the cliff in 1800. In 
1805 the steeple of this church was 22 yards 
from the cliff, in 1814 it was 8 yards away. 
In 1816 it fell, and in 1833 its site was 











THE OLD CROSS, AIWICK. 


upon the text. We notice, especially, a 
valuable series of reproductions of old maps, 
There are photographs of seaside places 
showing the destruction wrought in quite 
recent times by great storms, and the result- 
ing efforts, by solidly walled promenades and 
the like, to prevent similar disasters in future. 
There are illustrations of British and Saxon 
interments, of cinerary urns, and other antiq- 
uities, of churches that have “gone over 
the cliff,” and of others still standing on the 
brink ; and there are plans and sections and 
views of importance as elucidating the state- 
ments in the text. 

We are courteously permitted to reproduce 


18 yards seaward from the cliff edge. The 
church itself had been dismantled in 1796. 
The distance of the old Cross at Atwick, in 
the next illustration, from the cliff edge was 
measured by Tuke in 1786 and was found 
to be about 980 yards. “In 1832 it was 
885 yards, or a loss of 95 yards in sixty-six 
years. Mr. Morfitt tells me that in February, 
1912, the distance was 705 yards.” In recent 
years the loss of the cliffs at Atwick has been 
at the annual rate of 24 to 3 yards. The last 
illustration shows a portion of Sexton’s map 
of 1577. This is the earliest engraved map of 
Yorkshire. Mr. Sheppard says: “By the 
courtesy of the officials of the British Museum 
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PORTION OF SAXTON’S MAP, 1577—THE EARLIEST ENGRAVED 
MAP OF YORKSHIRE. 


(From the copy in the British Museum.) 


I am able to give a reproduction of the first pard has made a valuable addition not only 

edition of Saxton’s map—the only copyI have _ to the Yorkshire library, but to the literature 

seen.” of a subject which has not received so much 
The book is well indexed, clearly printed, attention as it deserves. i 
and in every way well produced. Mr. Shep- L. 4 
§ 
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Wont Saint-MBichel Revisited. 
By J. F. ScHELTEMA, M.A. 
— 





Fa SHE charm of travel is 2 exfremts. 

Cam The helter-skelter touring mania of 
the present day must be held re- 
sponsible for its demise ; the hustle 
and bustle of the excursionist affects all con- 
ditions of transport and entertainment to such 
a degree that restful, mentally profitable 
wandering about becomes almost impossible. 
Pleasant reminiscences of Normandy and 
Brittany when the diligence was still an in- 
stitution, served only to emphasize my disap- 
pointment, already in Dieppe, on revisiting 
that oft-trodden region ; it went increasing as 
the makeshift iron spire of Notre Dame at 
Rouen hove in sight. The churches, St. Quen, 
St. Maclou and the Cathedral, beautiful save 
for such restorations ; the florid Gothic of the 
Palais de Justice and the Hétel du Bourg- 
theroulde ; the carvings of Roulland Leroux 
and Jean Goujon, are as they were, but 
the surroundings, typified in the glaringly 
commonplace new dwellings of the Rue 
Morand crowding the venerable Tour Jeanne 
d’Arc! With the echoes of the A/i//énaire 
Vormand resounding, Rouen was ‘‘pucelling” 
it hard in the Musée des Beaux Arts, in 
temporary exhibitions and a little everywhere. 
But, somehow, those delvings in the lady’s 
real or legendary career clashed with the 
electrically lighted twentieth-century doings 
in the street that bears her name, and the 
unsightly structure of the Vieux Marché that 
graces the spot where she was immolated. 
Lessons of the past which cannot be assimi- 
lated are bootless, and a good deal of what 
seemed well worth preserving has flown off 
with the anti-religious wave, the sequestration 
of the houses of divine worship, the taking 
away of the crucified Christ as witness to the 
administration of justice, though here and 
there the holy image may still be met with, 
as over the chimney of the Salle de la Cour 
d’Assises, avec garniture de saintes femmes, 
to quote the concierge. 

Mont Saint- Michel, in its isolated position, 
might have better withstood the onslaughts 
of modernism, I hoped. Booking thither, I 
was amused by the clerks of the telegraph- 
office perspiring over a message I annoyed 
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them with, as if they had never handled one 
before ; by the good people in dispute over 
their destination and the prices of their tickets 
before consulting the dame au guichet, all the 
bystanders taking part. This promised well 
and, once under way, there was the usual ex- 
change of small-talk and polite attentions ; 
the ladies fell to their embroidery, the men 
read their papers, and at one of the many 
stopping-places the girls and the boys of the 
buffet— Qui veut des petits pains? Qui veut de 
la bitre? Voila les journaux /—spread the 
news that one of our fellow-passengers was a 
military prisoner for St. Malo, heavily chained, 
besides being on this hot day, like his 
comrades in liberty, arrayed in the thick coat 
which seems indispensable to the French 
soldier under all circumstances in all climes. 
The beauties of the changing landscape at- 
tracted far less the attention than he or the 
scenes of recent sabotage. 

At the Avranches station a man at work on 
the track started a discussion with my vis-d- 
vis, who had been so ill-advised as to put his 
head out of the window: Was it right, nom de 
Dieu, that the oppressed labourer should toil 
and moil, xom de Dieu, for a mere pittance, 
nom de Dieu, and the idle rich, nom de Dieu, 
snugly seated ex premicres, nom de Dieu, bent 
on pleasure, xom de Dieu, should seek amuse- 
ment in watching those condemned, nom de 
Dieu, to slave in the dust and the heat, xom 
de Dieu ?—Qu’est ce que tu as & dire a ga, fichu 
aristocrat? asked his mate. Well considered, 
replied the challenged monster of iniquity, it 
was a good deal hotter and dustier inside the 
premiéres than outside in the open, which 
remark called forth more volleys of xoms de 
Dieu by way of wishing us don voyage while 
making off to Pontambault, passing a long 
string of waggons full of apples to be converted 
into cider. 

At Pontorson a problematic improvement 
presented itself in the shape of a railway, 
constructed, in Igor, along the dike skirting 
the Couesnon, and soon, switching from left 
to right and back again, the object of my 
pilgrimage rose from the gréve, the mons 
excelsus et singularis with the abbey and the 
spire, topped by Frémiet’s statue of the arch- 
angel who, on the seaside, marks the boundary 
between Normandy and Brittany. The arrival 
is sadly marred by the embankment which 
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disfigures the old walls, speculation reclaiming 
the bay without much concern for archzo- 
logical fitness. Speculation of a different 
kind spreads its net for the holiday trippers, 
impetuously flooding in and ebbing out like 
the tides, preyed upon by hotel-runners who 
pilot them over the miserable footbridge to 
hostelries, ranking from the Etablissements 
Poulard Réunis down to inns offering ac- 
commodation more typical of Za Trute gui 
File. Said the fichu aristocrat, who turned 
out to be a manufacturer of cloth: Poulard, 
il n'y a que ca au Mont Saint-Michel, evoking 
pleasant recollections of 4a mére Poulard and 
her omelette renommée. But alas! she and her 
husband, having prospered by treating the 
strangers within their gates kindly and well, 
retired from business, and their sons, Poulard 
ainé and Poulard jeune, fell out, while their 
daughter set up for herself as a marchande de 
bibelots. The family war, waged for supremacy 
in the trade between the elder and the younger 
branch, now extinct, raged hot, damaging the 
joint interests, and did not cease until their 
amalgamation in the Etablissements Poulard 
Ainé et Poulard Jeune Réunis under the 
auspices of a Compagnie H6teliére des Centres 
de Tourisme Automobile. 

It sounds very imposing and the feeding 
of the hungry in the sa//e & manger of the 
Etablissements Réunis—more correctly speak- 
ing, the slaking of the diners’ thirst after 
suffocation in the cars—was an exact copy 
of the “ plate-chucking,” to use a picturesque 
American expression, at any omnium gatherum 
of representatives of many nations by the 
underlings of any Compagnie Hoteliére in 
any Centre de Tourisme. A smoke in the 
café opposite brought no release from such 
civilities, and as I passed through the 
Porte du Roi, sauntering up the Grande Rue, 
every house seemed converted into a doutique 
@’ymaiges or into an estaminet. Was this the 
sanctuary of Mons Tumba, revered by the 
pagans of Armorica, dedicated to Christian 
worship by St. Aubert, specially favoured by 
Michael of celestial armies prince? Was 
it even the Mont Saint-Michel of my earlier 
recollection, staid as behoved a whilom city 
of books and bulwark of the oriflamme, re- 
calling the bouts between aspiring Gallia 
and thund’ring Albion by means of Lombards 
and Michelettes, the Montgomery and the 
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tank of the almonry, built e# roche visve pour 
retenir eaues et pour résister a lencontre de 
nos anciens ennemis et adversaires a’ Angle- 
terre? To believe it I wanted ocular demon- 
stration of the facts in the ramparts, barbicans 
and bastions. Near the Tour Gabriel the 
moonlight betrayed an unsteady figure trying 
to scale the parapet. Probably, I thought, 
the faked ghost of Gaultier, engaged to add 
to the local attractions by performing that 
wretched prisoner’s attempt to escape from 
his dungeon, making a show of leaping down 
and dashing his brains out on the cliffs below, 
but, slightly fuddled, unable to find the right 
spot for staging the fatal event. We have 
heard of such things, as we know of artificial 
glaciers and waterfalls, spurious sigeuner 
bands recruited on the Boulevard de Clichy, 
and bogus ghawazi from the Batignolles. It 
was, however, a bird of passage like myself, 
and it strove for fresh air because shot in 
the wing, imputing its plight to an unaccus- 
tomed potion of cider, the country’s delec- 
table beverage. While I implored it to desist 
from its suicidal gymnastics, we were sur- 
rounded by gay revellers, male and female, 
singing a song whose refrain, combined with 
the hiccups of the victiin of cédre mousseux, 
neutralized my efforts at conjuring up the 
doughty deeds of Jean Gouault and Louis 
d’Estouteville: Z¢ dansons a la ronde, dansons 
I left them to their noc- 
turnal gambols and repaired to my room in 
the Maison Verte, one of the Dépendances avec 
Terraces et Installations Modernes of the 
Etablissements Poulard Réunis, the shadowy 
nooks of alleys and lanes appearing to thrill 
with life—no re-enactments of religious 
pageants and martial feats as once must 
have filled these thoroughfares with splendour 
and glory ; rather idylls @ deux common to all 
ages. 

eThe following morning at ten, after watch- 
ing the tide rushing in, I ascended the Grand 
Degré, and the less said of how I fared in 
the ci-devant Benedictine stronghold of 
spiritual and worldly power, the better. 
Every student of history and architecture 
is acquainted with its outstanding features 
and history as a monastery up to the time 
of the French Revolution; as a house of 
correction under Napoleon I.; as a prison 
under Louis XVIII. again dedicated to 


























religious purposes in 1865 until definitely 
secularized in 1874. As a monument his- 
torique under State supervision it partakes 
now of the care which—e.g. in the abbey- 
church of St. Denis—tickets the Kings and 
Queens of France with their names, neatly 
framed and under glass, stuck against their 
heads, tucked between their hands, or wher- 
ever convenient, regardless of decency; allows 
half a minute or so to glance through a peep- 
hole in the door of the vault at the coffins 
containing the remains of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette; enjoins to keep close to 
the gardien, to move on without stopping 
fur minute examination of this or that—there 
are other parties of innocents to be rushed ; 
circulez, s.v.p., and do not waste the gardien’s 
precious time; do not spoil the gardien’s 
chances of tips from the next batch by ex- 
ploring beauties of detail pleasantly relieved by 
all kinds of notices: Priere de ne pas cracher 
sur terre, etc. When hurried through the 
monastic buildings, whose entire wealth of 
design and construction is not disclosed 
under the existing rules—whoever wants a 
look at the Escalier de Dentelle, for instance, 
must go through the formalities of a special 
permission—when delivered to the picture- 
post-card dealers in the Salle des Gardes, 
and having done his duty to his corre- 
spondents at home, the regulation sight-seer 
will be reminded of the museum, next 
number on his programme. Why an in- 
teresting collection of antiquities, wood- 
carvings, etc., more or less connected with 
the abbey, should be made attractive to the 
coarse and unrefined of the genus omo 
ambulans, and repulsive to everyone else, 
by horrible waxworks, is the secret of its 
promoters—an open secret for the rest, inti- 
mately related with the irretrievable loss of the 
Mount’s psychologic punctum saliens. ‘‘ The 
rock, truly, is removed out of his place” in 
our pious remembrance of /e bon vieulx tems, 
le tems antique. There was still Tombelaine 
beckoning in the distance, but the voifures 
de genéts and the boats were loudly requisi- 
tioned by noisy couples who declined 
missing a single item of the fun provided 
by the caterers to international amusement. 
The omelette renommée, too, that toothsome 
dish, which might have afforded some con- 
solation, had lost its savour, no doubt 
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because of /a mére Poulard’s deplored re- 
tirement from active service in its confection. 

I took refuge in Caen and found there 
something remaining of the spirit of days 
gone by: ecclesiastics for all the world like 
l’Abbé de Kerkabon ; miracle-working statues 
of saints with ribbons fluttering from shoulders 
and arms in token of prayers answered ; next 
to la flagellante on one of the pillars of 
St. Pierre a piece of sculpture which offered 
a solution of the problem of a world turning 
topsy-turvy as it confronted, already centuries 
ago, the son of Adam astride on a sharp- 
edged sword, suspended over a wildly-moving 
sea, and pointing to a barren shore where 
Progress, in the vulgar sense of the word, 
awaits him in the semblance of an ape. So 
much for the future, and meanwhile we lose 
the past—ah, gue le temps qui passe efface des 
merveilles / 
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Architectural Motes on 
Stavordale Priory, Somerset. 


By Harry CLIFFORD. 
(Conclude / from p. 54.) 


> 

Zag the exterior features the following 
| are the most noteworthy. Com- 
j mencing at the north side of the 

north chapel, a string course with 
cavetto runs around this chapel level with 
the sills of the windows. There is one 
buttress against the north wall, another placed 
diagonally at the north-east angle, and a third 
at the juncture of the chapel and choir. 
The tops of these are adorned with animals 
having cloven hoofs and chains round their 
necks. What this animal with the cloven 
hoof represents is difficult to ascertain, but 
appearing as it does in several parts of this 
chapel, one is led to surmise that it is con- 
nected with the arms of the founder John, 
Lord Stourton ; but the Stourton arms are a 
bend between six fountains. Can it be an 
antelope chained—the badge of Henry VI., 
in whose reign the chapel was erected ? 

Between the buttress on the north and the 
one on the north-east angle is the window 
already alluded to. As on the interior, the 
former dimensions are plainly visible, and the 
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original hood moulding remains, terminating - 


in defaced grotesque animals. The east 
window of three lights has a hood moulding, 
terminating in angels holding scrolls. one of 


f at ern 





STAVORDALE: GENERAL VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


which is defaced, but the other is in very fair 
condition. The large east window of the 
presbytery is walled up and a small modern 
one introduced. The dimensions and part 
of the moulding of the former window re- 
mains, but no hood moulding. 

Against the choir are five buttresses, one 
at the south-east angle placed diagonally, and 
four against the south wall, the westernmost 
of which is at the juncture of choir and nave 
and is partly hidden by a modern porch. 
These buttresses are plain, of two stages, and 
with no carvings like those of the chapel. 
As already mentioned, the four windows are 
walled up and smaller lights introduced. As 
this wall is covered with ivy, only the dimen- 
sions of the original westernmost window can 
be seen. At the intersection of choir and 
nave is a sanctus bell turret in good condi- 
tion. 

A modern porch has been erected against 
the eastern end of the south wall of the nave, 
over the doorway of which is a modern repre- 
sentation of the seal ofthe Priory, It is oval 
in shape, and bears in the centre a figure of 
St. James the Greater attired as a pilgrim, 
and inscribed, “ Sigill Ecclesia Sancti Jacobi 
De Stavordale.”’ During the recent altera- 
tions a plain chamfered niche, possibly a 
piscina, was discovered, and has been pre- 
served by being built into the interior wall of 


the modern entrance porch. The window 
above the porch is modern and lights the 
passage to the bedrooms. 

About the centre of the nave on the south 
side is a fine moulded arch with pillars on 
each side, which was formerely the entrance 
into the church from the tower, which un- 
doubtedly stood here. The entrance is now 
walled up and a window inserted. Of the 
tower not a fragment remains. On the 
west side of the arch is a fragment of a vault- 
ing spring, and in the wall above are indica- 
tions of a newel staircase. This, if nothing 
else, proves the existence of a tower here, 
which apparently had a vaulted roof to the 
lower part. According to documentary 
evidence, the tower possessed a peal of bells 
and an altar dedicated to St. James; at 
least an Inspeximus, dated March 18, 1374, 
directs that one of the canons shall celebrate 
daily a mass for the dead in the choir of the 
Priory, in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and of St. Peter and St. Paul and 
“St. James under the campanille.” Possibly 





STAVORDALE: SEAL OF PRIORY, FROM RECENT 
CARVING OVER SOUTH PORCH. 


the plain chamfered niche discoved recently 
was the piscina belonging to this altar. 

A little to the west of this entrance is a 
window with original arch but modern tracery. 
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At the south and west angles are two plain, 
heavy buttresses of two stages each, on one 
of which are sundial markings. At the north 
corner of the west wall are indications of 
some building having been placed partly 
against it—probably the guest-chamber. 
Along the north wall just under the windows 
are remains showing height of the cloisters, 
and under the westernmost window are re- 
mains of eaves of a building rather higher 
than the cloisters, probably part of the con- 
jectural guest-chamber. 

. The site of the east wing of the cloisters 
is covered by new buildings and that of the 
west wing by a wall. The north wing has 
entirely disappeared. The cloister garth is 
; now a plot of grass. The Prior’s lodgings, 
i which were at the north-east corner of the 
cloisters, are still standing, and are now con- 
verted into a dwelling-house for the gardener. 
Possibly to the west of this, and leading from 
the north wing of the cloisters, stood the 
dormitory and refectory, but of these not a 
trace remains. 

' There are several points of interest in the 
north wall of the Prior’s lodgings. Towards 
the east end is a blocked buttery hatch, from 
which may have been distributed alms and 
food to the poor by the almoner. In the 
upper part of the wall are five slits also 
blocked ; two are plainly visible, but only 
portions of the other three are visible under 
sixteenth-century windows. At the north 
corner of the east wall just above the ground 
the masonry is built in the form of an arch. 
The use of this is not quite clear; but it is 
often done at the present day to mark the 
site of a well. About the centre of the east 
wall, rather high up, is a heavy one-light 
window of rude workmanship, with a rude 
attempt at a trefoiled head. 

Other buildings requisite to. a religious 
house have all been demolished and their sites 
are unknown. The Chapter-house probably 
stood between the Prior’s lodgings and the 
north chapel, and led from the east wing of 
the cloisters. Here also may have been the 
library. Traces of foundation have been 
met with in an orchard a little to the east 
of the Priory, which may possibly have be- 
longed to the infirmary. Nothing is known 
of the general burial-ground for the monks, 
but this may have been in the cloister garth. 
VOL. IX. 
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Traces of the Priory fish-ponds are plainly 
visible in the adjacent field to the north-east, 
and to the west are traces of the mill-pond. 
The mill has entirely disappeared, and the 
volume of water that now runs down the 
small brook that supplied the mill has greatly 
diminished since the days of its prosperity. 

During the recent alterations many en- 
caustic tiles were discovered, some of which 
are in good condition and many are in frag- 
ments. Some of the best were sent to the 
county museum at Taunton, and the best of 
the others have been cemented into the sills 
of the two modern windows inserted in the 
north wall of the nave. The designs are 
many and various, some being heraldic, and 
others of a conventional character, As re- 
gards their date they were of the fifteenth 
century, and are doubtless the tiles laid 
down according to the directions of the 
will of Sir John Stourton, who died in 1438. 
The designs were made by filling, with a clay 
that dries white, an indented pattern in a tile 
that has been partly sun-dried or only half 
burnt, and which, when finished, becomes 
red. They appear to have been highly 
glazed with a green glaze ; but this has nearly 
all disappeared, and only small portions re- 
main on some of the tiles. 

Some of the heraldic devices are rather 
puzzling, and it is difficult to know why they 
were placed here ; for instance, one tile con- 
tains the quartered shield of Castile and 
Leon, viz., quarterly first and fourth, a triple 
tower ; second and third, a lion rampant. It 
will be observed that the figures on this tile, 
as on others, are reversed—a mistake not un- 
frequently made by tile-makers. What con- 
nection these arms have with either the 
Priory or the Stourtons is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Several tiles bear the arms of Stourton 
—a bend between six fountains. The follow- 
ing is a list of tiles bearing heraldic devices, 
still at Stavordale : 

On a shield three lions passant guardant, 
the arms of England. 

- Ona shield a bend between six fountains 
for Stourton. 

The same arms differenced by a mullet on 
the bend. 

. The same arms again, impaling a chevron 
between three ducks or sheldrakes. 

On another tile the arms of Stourton are 
o 
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within a bordure, but this may have been the 
fancy of the tile-maker. 

On a shield within a bordure a chevron 
between three curious animals. 

On a fragment of a tile part of a shield 
bearing vair. 

Another broken tile bears three bars. 

Another broken tile bears what appears to 
be piles. 

A tile in good condition bears on a shield 
three chevrons within a border. 

A tile partly broken bears the arms of 
Leon and Castile—quarterly first and fourth, 
a triple tower ; second and third, a lion ram- 

ant. 
‘ On a broken tile a lion rampant, possibly 
for Lovel. 

On one tile is a curious animal, with a long 
tail turned over its back, and having on its 
head what appears to be a crown, unless it is 
intended to represent horns. 

Several tiles bear devices that require four 
to make a complete design. One of these 
sets bears on each tile a double-headed eagle. 

One other tile bears an R. 

The other tiles have devices of a conven- 
tional character, and are in most cases in- 
complete, and do not call. for any special 


notice here. 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


——<>—__— 
Tue Bibliographical Society’s 
books for 1912 will include 
Mr. Esdaile’s List of English 
Tales and Prose Romances, to 
be issued immediately, and 
\) Part 4, completing the Hand- 
| lists of English Printers, 1501- 
1557, with alphabetical and 
chronological tables of con- 
tents which will provide 
alternative directions for binding. Mr. 
McKerrow’s_ illustrated monograph on 
English Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices 
in use before the close of 1640 is being 
printed, and will also be issued as for 1912. 
With it will be sent out an eight-page supple- 
ment to Mr. Bourdillon’s monograph on the 





Early Editions of the Roman de la Rose, for 
which he has kindly provided the blocks. 
For 1913 there will be materials for an in- 
teresting volume of Zransactions (vol. xii.) ; 
an Abstract of the Wills of Cambridge 
Printers and Stationers is in preparation by 
Mr. G. J. Gray; and these books will be 
accompanied by another monograph or its 
equivalent. The Society has sustained heavy 
loss during the past year by the deaths of 
Dr. Fortescue, Mr. Nicholson of the Bod- 
leian, Sir William Allchin, and other mem- 
bers, but its numbers are fully maintained, 
while there ‘is a good list of ‘ Candidate- 
Members” waiting for admission to full 
membership. 


es SF & 


I have received the first number of Zhe 
Imprint, dated January, 1913, 2 new maga- 
zine of the Printing and Allied Trades. The 
objects of Zhe /mprint, as a trade journal, 
are to “raise the standard of the Printing 
Trade, and get it back to its former high 
position ; to eliminate, as far as possible, all 
that is shoddy and purely pretentious, and 
to obtain for the printer due recognition and 
return for his labour and outlay ”—an excel- 
lent programme. An apology is made 
for hasty production, but little apology 
is needed. Zhe Imprint is admirably 
printed and illustrated. An instalment of 
“ Printers’ Marks ” from Dibdin’s Decameron 
is included, independently paged on a separ- 
ate section, so that when complete this re- 
print can be detached and bound by itself— 
a decidedly good idea. Some of the many 
articles are of strictly trade and technical 
interest. Others make wider appeal. I note 
“ Art and Workmanship,” by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, which contains much good sense ; 
the first part of what promises to be a good 
“History of Lithography,” by Mr. Ernest 
Jackson ; “‘The Coming Illustration,” by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell (which is largely about 
Mr. Pennell); and “ Decoration and its 
Uses,” by Mr. Edward Johnston. The illus- 
trations throughout are numerous and good. 
The Imprint, which is published at 1s. net 
monthly (11, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden), makes an excellent start, and de- 
serves every encouragement at the hands of 
lovers of books, and of printing as an art. 
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The report recently issued by the Royal 
Commission on Public Records suggested 
among other things that a permanent Board 
of specially qualified scholars should be 
formed to superintend the publications of the 
Record Office, and that in the meantime the 
Master of the Rolls might well himself choose 
an Advisory Committee of historical experts 
to assist him in the matter of publications. I 
am glad to hear that the latter part of the 
recommendation has been acted on without 
delay. The Master of the Rolls has ap- 
pointed the following Advisory Committee, 
with himself as Chairman: Professor C. H. 
Firth, Professor A. F. Pollard, Dr. R. Lane 
Poole, Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, Professor 
T. F. Tout, Professor Vinogradoff, and Sir H. 
Maxwell Lyte (the Deputy Keeper), with 
Mr. C. G. Crump and Mr. C. Johnson, both 
of the Record Office. Mr. Johnson will act 


as Secretary. 
a a &* 


Miss Ethel Gerard, Sub-Librarian of the 
Public Library, Worthing, is engaged upon a 
Bibliography of the County of Sussex, for 
publication next year, and will be glad to 
receive any information regarding Sussex 
literature, especially relating to earlier books 
dealing with the county, or the existence of 
private collections of Sussex books. 


xe SF & 
Part I. of Book Prices Current for 1913 has 
appeared with commendable punctuality. 
It records the sales from the opening of the 
season on October 3 and 4 last, when, among 
many other interesting items, Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson sold the three series of Frende- 
berg and Moreau engravings of Costume, etc., 
1774-1783 (on which Mr. Slater, the editor, 
has a valuable note), for £900 (Quaritch), to 
a miscellaneous sale at Sotheby’s on Novem- 
ber 20. The libraries of Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
the novelist, Mr. W. H. Duignan, the late 
Dowager Lady Napier, and the late Canon 
Maddison, were among those the sales of 
which are here recorded. 
~~ FS & 

The report read at the yearly meeting of the 
Shropshire Parish Register Society, held at 
Shrewsbury on February 1, showed that 
during the Society’s fifteen years’ existence 
nearly 100 parochial registers had been pub- 


ee —— 


lished—a remarkably good record of work. 
The Society numbers 140 members. 

&* se & 
The Atheneum, February 8, announced that 
a sixteenth-century Welsh medical compen- 
dium containing some 600 recipes, charms, 
and incantations, believed to have been 
collected or transcribed by the Welsh lexico- 
grapher, Thomas Williams, of Trefriw, is 
being prepared for the press by Mr. Timothy 
Lewis, of Aberystwyth College, who will 
supply a full glossary of its obsolete words 
and a subject index. The work will also 
contain several facsimiles of early drawings 
from Welsh MSS., illustrating the doctor’s 
craft in the Middle Ages. 

eH re SH 

At the January meeting of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society the Town 
Clerk of Lancaster, Mr. Cann Hughes, 
F.S.A., exhibited what was alleged to have 
been Martin Luther’s Bible. It is said to 
have been acquired by Mr. Hughes’s father, 
who had it from a Mr. Smith of Chester, 
who bought it direct from a descendant of a 
servant of Luther. 

»* es SF 
A writer in the Manchester Guardian wonders 
if it can be the same volume as was sold for 
eighty-five guineas in 1815 from the library 
of James Edwards. They are the same edi- 
tion—Wittenberg, 1541—but there were both 
volumes in James Edwards’s case. Luther 
appears to have bequeathed the copy to 
Bugenhagen, who on May 19, 1556, wrote in 
it a pious distich and some religious senti- 
ments in which he denies the necessity of 
profane learning. The illustrious Melancthon 
was its next possessor. He wrote in it a 
passage about the end of the world, dated 
1557- In the same year George Major, 
another Reformer, wrote in it and signed a 
compendious exposition of his faith. If the 
Lancaster volume is half of this Bible that 
Edwards possessed, where is its fellow? Of 
course it is possible that Luther had more 
than one Bible of that date, and made notes 
in them all, 

es SF & 
The Zimes of February 13 reported that 
“the original charter granted by Edward I. 
to Aberystwyth has been discovered by 
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Dr. Lewis, of the University College of 
Wales. It is in Latin, and is being trans- 
lated. It was supposed to have been lost 
many years ago, and other charters have been 
obtained. ... The charter will be pub- 
lished by the town council.”’ It is not stated 
where or how the document was found. 

es SF & 
I have received the sixth annual report (for 
1912) of the Manorial Society. Part I. of 
the Society’s valuable “ Lists of Manor 
Court Rolls in Private Hands” being out of 
print and still in demand, a second edition 
is being printed, in which the editor has 
inserted the names of the Lords or 
Ladies of the Manors referred to (as far 
as can be ascertained), as was done in Part 
III. of these Lists. I understand that 
several fresh publications are now in hand, 
and will be issued ‘as and when the neces- 
sary financial support is received.” I wonder, 
by the way, why the report does not con- 
tain a financial statement for the year, such 
as is usually included in the reports of 
other Societies. 

es Fe & 
Among the spring announcements of the 
Oxford Press I notice Zhe King’s Council in 
the Middle Ages, by Mr. J. F. Baldwin ; 
English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth 
Century, by Mr. C. L. Kingsford ; and Anglo- 
Roman Relations, 1558 to 1565, by Mr.C. G. 
Bayne, C.S.I. The Messrs. Methuen promise 
two new volumes in the series of ‘The 
Antiquary’s Books” —Zhe Ancient Painted 
Glass in England, 1170-1500, by Dr. Philip 
Nelson, and Old Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox. Among the other 
promises of the same firm I may mention 
Rambles in Kent, also by Dr. Cox; 4 
Londoner's London, by Mr. Wilfred Whitten ; 
and a monograph on O/d Paste—a subject 
with hardly any literature—by Mr. A. Beres- 
ford Ryley. 

se FS & 


The Board of Education announce that the 
city of Barcelona will award on April 23, 
1917, under the terms of the will of D. Fran- 
cisco Martorell y Pena, a prize of 20,000 
pesetas (about £725) for the best work on 
Spanish archeology. Competitors must de- 
posit their work (which may be written in 


Latin, Spanish, Catalan, French, Italian, or 
Portuguese) in the Department of the Secre- 
tary of the Municipal Corporation before 
noon on October 22, 1916. The work must 
be presented under a motto or other pseu- 
donym, and accompanied by a sealed cover 
containing the name and address of the 
author. The winner must undertake to pub- 
lish his work within two years, and to trans- 
late it into Spanish if it is not written in that 
language. Should he not do so, the Cor- 
poration of Barcelona reserve the right to 
translate and publish the work at their own 
expense, retaining all rights of property in it. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 


So” 


Antiquatian IRews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE Zransactions of the Shropshire Archeological 
Society for 1912, just issued, contain these papers: 
“Four Letters from Shropshire to Prince Rupert,” by 
the Rev. J. E. Auden; ‘‘ Plan of Tong College,” by 
N. W. Howard-McLean ; ‘‘The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Worfield,” by H. B. Walters, F.S.A.; 
‘Institutions of Shropshire Incumbents, 1634-1759”; 
“The Ketlebys of Steple,” by the Rev. R. C. Purton ; 
‘*The Mayors of Shrewsbury, 1690-1709,"’ from the 
manuscripts of the late Joseph Morris ; ‘‘ The Baldwyn 
Family of Doddlebury, etc.,” by Evelyn H. Martin; 
‘*The Expulsion of Oxford Students in 1768,” by the 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A.; ‘* The Sequestration 
Papers of Richard Oakeley, of Oakeley,” by the Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A.; “Shropshire Clergy who 
contributed to the Free and Voluntary Present to 
His Majesty in 1662,” also by Mr. Fletcher; ‘‘The 
War Services of Some Shropshire Officers in the 
King’s Army,” ‘‘ Sir Francis Ottley and the Royalist 
Attempt of 1648,” ‘‘ Certificate of Ordination by a 
Shropshire Presbyterian Classis,” and ‘‘ Shropshire 
Institutions, 1648-59,” all by the Rev. J. E. Auden, 
F.R.Hist.S. There are also six minor papers, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Miscellanea,” and a well-arranged 
index to the volume. 


baad J ad) ad J 
The new volume (vol. xxv.) of Collections of the 
Surrey Archeological Society is slimmer than its 
immediate predecessors, but it contains a good deal 
of interesting and valuable matter. Besides the usual 
reports of proceedings, list of members, rules, etc., it 
includes six papers and about a dozen miscellaneous 
notes. The most important contribution is the first 
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part, filling nearly seventy pages, with many illustra- 
tions, of ‘‘ A List of Monumental Brasses in Surrey,” 
compiled by Mr. Mill Stephenson. Surrey antiquaries 
will be impatient for further instalments of this valu- 
able study, which is a good deal more than a mere 
‘list.” Mr. Theodore Craib contributes an account 
of ‘‘ Surrey Chantries” transcribed from the originals 
in the Public Record Office of the returns made by 
King Edward VI.’s Commissioners, 1548. . Mr. A. R. 
Box writes on ‘‘ Henry Needler, a Forgotten Poet and 
Philosopher of Surrey,” who was born at Horley in 
1690 and died in 1718. Some notes from the Register 
of the Rural Dean of the South-East District of Stoke, 
wkich dates from 1829, are supplied by Dr, Fairbank ; 
Mr. Eric Gardner writes on ‘‘ Some Prehistoric and 
Saxon Antiquities found in the Neighbourhood of 
Weybridge,” with several plates; and there is a 
brief anonymous article on “‘ The Battle of Ockley, 


A.D. 852.” 
6 S «2 


The /ournal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
vol. x., No. 1, is very readable. It opens with 
‘Reminiscences of Some Old Edinburgh Friends,” 
by Mr. W. F. Miller, treating mostly of folk who 
flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
There are also some seventeenth-century ‘* Documents 
relating to James Nayler”; Lincolnshire “ Presenta- 
tions in Episcopal Visitations, 1662-79"; an account 
of ‘‘ Early Friends on the Eastern Shore of Virginia”; 
Mr. Penney’s usual valuable notes on ‘‘ Friends in 
Current Literature”; and a variety of other attractive 
and useful notes and short articles. 


eso we oH 


In the new part of the Viking Society’s Old Lore 
Miscellany, vol. vi., part 1, we note the continuations 
of Mr. Firth’s ‘‘ Orkney Township before the Division 
of the Commonty,” which throws much valuable light 
on the domestic life and crafts in the O:kney of long 
ago, and of Mr. Stuart Bruce’s ‘‘Glimpses of Shet- 
land Life, 1718-53,” which is also illuminating 
and entertaining. Among the other contents are 
‘* Foreign Coins in Shetland,” by Mr. J. Shand; 
‘* Orkney News from the Letter-bag of Mr. Charles 
Steuart, 1725-97,” by Mr. C. Francis Steuart; and 
an Orkney fairy-tale, by Mr. W. Smith. Notes, 
replies, etc., make up a good number, which is 
illustrated by several plates. With the A/iscellany is 
issued vol. 1., part 7, of Caithness and Sutherland 
Records, containing various fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century documents in the original Latin, with transla- 
tions. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


At the meeting of the SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES on 
January 16 the Piltdown Common skull was exhibited, 
and Mr. Dawson gave an account of how he found it. 
The paper read at the meeting on January 23 was on 
‘* The Aasient Painted Glass in Lincoln Cathedral,” 
by Dr. Philip Nelson. The glass is mosaic, and 
Dr. Nelson has been able to identify the subjects, 





his results being corroborated by independent exami- 
nation by Dr. M. R. James. 

Mr. Philip Johnston drew attention to some early 
fifteenth-century glass at Ticehurst, Sussex, repre- 
senting the Doom; and Mr. Harold Sands exhibited 
two panels of seventeenth-century heraldic glass, with 
earlier fragments inserted. 


a ad a 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/anuary 30.—Sir Her- 
cules Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson contributed ‘‘ A Supplementary Note on 
Tallies.” The paper dealt with seven points. First, 
the discovery of a tally earlier than those re- 
ferred to on a previous occasion—probably of the 
reign of Richard I. or even Henry II. Second, the 
word dica and the contra tally. Third, a seven- 
teenth-century treatise dealing with tallies. This, the 
ancestor of later official apologies for the Exchequer 
system, gives contemporary theories of little value 
as to the origin and antiquities of the Exchequer, 
together with more important and interesting details 
of the elaborate processes then employed in ‘‘levy- 
ing” a tally; it apparently represents an official 
attempt at once to revive in strictness and to defend 
Exchequer methods. The fourth point related to 
the fourteenth-century use of tallies for the purpose 
of assignment ; and the fifth to the important t 
played by private medizeval tallies in the complica- 
tion and modification of the Pipe Roll system. In 
the sixth place reference was made to the nineteenth- 
century Exchequer tallies in the Science Museum at 
South Kensington, one of them a complete stock and 
foil. Finally, a modern baker's tally from Orléans 
was shown, with some reference to the characteristics 
derived by this and the English hop-picking tally 
from medizval tallies. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope exhibited and described 
three frontals of English work of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century from Cotehele House, Cornwall. 
Two of the frontals are ornamented with figures of 
saints. The larger, which was clearly an upper 
frontal, has figures of our Lord and the Twelve 
Apostles, all under canopies, on a crimson velvet 
ground. Below the central figure is a shield with 
the arms of Edgecombe impaling Dernford. Piers 
Edgecombe, who married Katherine Dernford, died 
in 1539. The velvet was originally powdered with 
fleurs-de-lis, some of which remain. 

The second frontal consists of a comparatively late 
black cloth, on which are mounted six—originally 
eight—figures of saints, obviously from the same shop 
as those on the red frontal. Possibly these figures 
may have been mounted on the frontal proper. 

The third piece is of crimson velvet, powdered 
with fleurs-de-lis, with a border of plum-coloured 
velvet, on which are embroidered blue flowers— 
probably the gentian—monograms, and the motto 
** Null sauns diceset,” which at present has baffled 
translation. The pattern repeats, and originally was 
the orphrey of a cope, and was afterwards cut up and 
used as a border to this altar-cloth. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston exhibited an Italian cypress- 
wood chest, with carved front, and figures. of a man 
and woman, drawn with a pen, inside the lid. Mr. 
Johnston ascribed the chest. to the middle of the 
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fifteenth century, but on this point some difference 
of opinion was manifested.—A¢heneum, February 8. 
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The paper read at the meeting of the RoyaL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on February 12 was 
‘*An Account of a Flint Factory, with Some New 
Types of Flints, excavated at Peppard Common, 
Oxon,” with lantern illustrations, by Mr. E. A. 
Peake. The President, Sir Henry Howorth, occu- 
pied the chair, There were displayed on tables some 
scores of specimens of prehistoric implements, such 
as hand axes, hammers, choppers, knives, and 
scrapers, all roughly hewn out of flint. Mr. Peake, 
in the course of his description, said that they belonged 
to two series from two different sites, close together. 
One of the sites, he surmised, was the mine, and the 
other the workshop floor. The latter he came upon 
at a depth of 114 feet from the surface, and there he 
found flints, together with bones of animals, such as 
the pig, the ox, and the deer. He thought that these 
bones could not be regarded as necessarily helping to 
fix the date of the implements, as the soil was clay 
and chalk, and it might well be that they had been 
introduced there at a later period by some burrowing 
animal, as, for instance, the badger. He considered 
it was clear that there was a connection between the 
Peppard site and those of Cissbury and Grimes 
Graves, and that the implements belonged to the 
same period as those found at these two places. 
Those implements were very rough, but they would 
be serviceable to a savage race. 

In a discussion which followed, Frofessor Boyd 
Dawkins said he agreed with the author of the lecture 
that these remains were on all fours with those of 
Cissbury and Grimes Graves. They were imple- 
ments in a very finished condition, and they belonged 
probably to the late Neolithic period, and possibly as 
late as the early Bronze Age. Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 
of the British Museum, did not agree that the imple- 
ments belonged to the Neolithic age. A great mis- 
take had been made, he thought, in dating the speci- 
mens found at Cissbury. The orthodox idea was that 
Palzolithic man was not capable of making imple- 
ments from flint dug out of chalk. This, he thought, 
was a mistake, because the man who made the cave- 
drawings that were so well known would be quite 
capable of mining. The Chairman warmly congra- 
tulated Mr. Peake on his discovery, and wound up 
the discussion by expressing the opinion that the spe- 
cimens were not finished implements, but flints, the 
fashioning of which was never finished, either because 
they were found unsuitable in shape or for some other 
reason. That, he thought, was the only possible ex- 
planation of the discovery of such great heaps of them 
as Mr. Peake had come across. 
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At the meeting of the CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY on January 21, Archdeacon Barber spoke 
briefly on the work at present being done at the 
cathedral, with special reference to the cloisters, 
after which the members present were invited to 
speak on any subject connected with the exhibits and 
work of the society, and to exchange views thereon. 
The Mayor drew attention to the last report of the 





Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and the descrip- 
tion therein of ‘* The Gateway Tower formerly called 
Julius Czesar’s Tower, and now erroneously called 
the Keep”; and the hon, secretary, Mr. Frank 
Simpson, drew attention to the subject of the better 
description of the Society’s exhibits. This was 
followed by the inspection of a small collection of 
old Chester silver and other interesting local objects 
by Messrs. Lowe, amongst which was a Chester 
Sheriff's pocket mace of 1766, now temporarily in 
their possession. Various members of the Society 
brought local objects—pictures, engravings, etc.—for 
exhibition. The hon. librarian, Mr. James Hall, 
spoke briefly on the contents of the Society’s library, 
and referred to some of the rarer books. 
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The second meeting of the session of the DorsEr 
FIELD CLUB was held on January 28, when several 
exhibits were made. Canon Fletcher read a paper 
on “St, Cuthburga, a Latin and English Account 
from the Lansdowne Manuscripts,” previous to the 
Reformation, in Romsey Abbey, and now in the 
British Museum. This was followed by papers on 
‘* Dorset Weather Lore,” by the Hon. J. S. Udal; 
and ‘** New and Rare British Arachnids,” by the Rev. 
O. Pickard-Cambridge. Mr. W. de C. Prideaux 
then read a paper in continuation of his series on 
‘*The Brasses of Dorset,” illustrated by exhibits of 
rubbings. The varied bill of fare ended with a paper 
on ‘‘ Sherborne Brewers in 1383 (6 Richard I}, by 
Mr. E. A. Fry. 
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The PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF East ANGLIA held a 
meeting on January 27, Mr. J. Reid Moir presiding. 
The chairman read a paper on ‘‘A Series of Flint 
Implements from the Middle Glacial Gravel and 
Chalky Boulder Clay of Suffolk.” He first described 
the succession of geological strata exposed to the north 
of Ipswich, where most of the worked flints have been 
found, this succession being Surface Humus, Chalky 
Boulder Clay, Middle Glacial Gravel, Red Crag, 
London Clay, Woolwich, Reading, and Thanet Beds, 
and Chalk. It was pointed out that the implements 
from the Middle Glacial Gravel and Chalky Boulder 
Clay were all earlier and somewhat different in form 
to the later Palzolithic river-gravel specimens. He 
recognized at least four different types of imple- 
ments in the Middle Glacial Gravel, which, by their 
varying forms, patination, and mineral condition, 
seemed to have been made at widely different periods 
before the formation of the gravel in which they are 
now found. 4s the patination of flints was believed 
only to be accomplished while they were exposed to 
atmospheric conditions, it was inferred that these 
specimens were at some time exposed on a land 
surface, and that therefore the Middle Glacial Gravel 
was in part formed from that land surface which by 
water action was broken up and deposited as gravel. 
Mr. Moir showed a series of worked flints, very 
similar to his in form and coloration, which had been 

iven him by Dr, A. Rutot, of the Royal National 
Fiistory Museum of Brussels. These were found in 
certain very ancient deposits in Belgium, and it seemed 
highly probable were made by the same races of men 
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who made the implements found in the Middle 
Glacial Gravel in Suffolk. Mr. Moir next described 
the worked flints found in the Chalky Boulder Clay. 
It was seen that these were quite different from the 
Middle Glacial specimens, the large majority of them 
being quite sharp and unpatinated. The fresh con- 
dition of the specimens led the essayist to think that 
the ice which deposited the Boulder Clay was 
advancing over a land surface upon which these flints 
were lying, and that they got incorporated in the 
Glacial debris underlying the ice as it moved along. 
The Boulder Clay implements in some cases rather 
resembled the well-known Moustier (Paleolithic) 
pieces, having a plain bulbar surface supplemented 
by fine edge-work. At the close of his paper Mr. 
Moir emphasized the fact that flint implements of a 
definite and peculiar type had now been found in the 
bone-bed below the Suffolk and Norwich Crags, at 
least four different types in the later Middle Glacial 
Gravel, and another series in the overlying Chalky 
Boulder Clay. Thus there was unassailable evidence 
that during the period between the laying down of 
the Sub-Crag bone-bed and the deposition of the 
Chalky Boulder Clay flints had been flaked in six 
different ways. It seemed to him quite impossible 
seriously to entertain the notion that the blind forces 
of Nature had fractured flints in six different ways 
during this period, and that the only reasonable view 
was that human beings had fashioned them to their 
own particular needs at various —- 

Other papers read were on ‘‘ The Early Inhabitants 
of Beechamwell,” by the Rev. R. C. Nightingale ; 
and ‘Roman Interments at Scole,” by Mr. W. A. 
Dutt. Mr. W. G. Clarke stated that in July last he 
and Mr. W. H. Burrell found a considerable number 
of hut-circles, 10 to 12 feet in diameter, and averaging 
about 3 feet in depth, though a few were 4 feet, among 
the bracken on Wellingham Heath, Norfolk. There 
were others, though less numerous, on Litcham and 
Weasenham Heaths. These had hitherto been 


unrecorded. 
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At the meeting of the BELFAST FIELD CLUB on 
January 15, Miss Elizabeth Andrews described a day 
spent at Maghera, Co. Londonderry, last August. 
She said she was fortunate in obtaining an excellent 
guide in Daniel M‘Kenna, a coachbuilder, who took 
her to the Cromlech and the old Church of Killeleagh, 
where, it was said, the mortar used in building the 
walls had been cemented with the blood of bullocks. 
A similar tradition existed in regard to Roughan 
Castle—a stronghold of Phelim O'Neill, in Co. 
Tyrone—and probably pointed to an animal being 
sacrificed to secure the stability of the building. She 
afterwards visited the old Sweathouse, formerly used 
for the cure of rheumatism and other diseases ; it was 
an underground structure, and is probably a souter- 
rain, or part of a souterrain. She described the 
making of rush crosses and the supper on St. Brigit’s 
Eve, January 31, and connected these with pre- 
Christian rites, reminding the audience that the cross, 
in its various forms, was a very ancient symbol, 
sometimes signifying the sun, sometimes the four 
winds of heaven. After describing the old custom of 
throwing the sickle at the last sheaf of corn, Miss 





Andrews dealt with the fine rath, Dunglady Fort, 
with its triple rampart, and the ruins of the Church 
of St. Lurach, built in the eleventh century, where 
there is a curious piece of sculpture over the doorway, 
representing the crucifixion. 

Mr. E. J. M‘Kean then gave a short address on 
“Trish Spectres.” He referred briefly to the common 
and unnamed spectres in animal form, such as black 
dogs, and alluded to the famous spectre dog of Peel 
Castle, Isle of Man. He went on to treat of the 
Pooka, Petticoat Loose, the Grey Man of Fair Head, 
and Red Cap of Carrickfergus Castle. The Banshee 
and similar portents were also to be ranked as spectres, 
though sometimes tradition said that the messenger 
of death was the ghost of someone wronged by a 
member of the family. 

At the meeting of the same Club on January 21, 
Major Berry read an interesting and comprehensive 
paper on ‘‘ The Worship of the Magna Mater.” We 
regret that we are unable to find space for an abstract 


of it, 
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The one hundredth anniversary meeting of the NEw- 
CASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES was held on 
January 29, the Duke of Northumberland presiding. 
The annual report which was read naturally took 
stock of the Society’s history over so long a period. 
It recorded many distinguished names and a long 
array of valuable publications. The work of explora- 
tion at Corbridge and other activities of the Society 
were described. We quote the concluding: para- 
graph: ‘‘It has more than once been objected to, 
during an earlier period of our Society, that to popu- 
larize archeology was a function outside of our pro- 
vince. Few will now maintain that opinion. We 
have, in fact, everything to gain by a yet wider appeal 
to the public. A centenarian society has need to be 
recruited from a continually enlarging area if its con- 
tinuity is to be maintained. Besides, the existence of 
the historic buildings in our midst will only be con- 
served by a public opinion made conscious of the 
precious value attaching to them. It is therefore of 
the very essence of our association as antiquaries to 
attract others to the subjects of our regard as well as 
each for himself to cultivate his own department. 
We may at this time also recall the words of exhorta- 
tion given in the introduction to our first volume— 
words as true to-day as they were in the early years 
of a past century—that ‘ If any real gratification is to 
arise to us as individuals, or respectability to attach 
to us as a body, they can only be effected by every 
member zealously contributing his portion of know- 
ledge ; and each offus certainly has it in his power, 
by adding something to the common stock of informa- 
tion, to further the designs of the institution’ (Archeo- 
logia Acliana, vol. i., 1822, p. xvii).” 

The Duke of Northumberland, in moving the ado; 
tion of the report, suggested that the centenary should 
be observed by the production of an historical record 
of the Society’s work. His Grace proposed the in- 
clusion of biographies of persons who were the most 
prominent in the work, of the chief discoveries, and 
of records of the various epochs during which parts of 
the Roman Wall had been assailed. A committee 
was appointed to consider the suggestion. 
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Sir Arthur Evans presided at a meeting of the 
He.Ltenic Society on January 21, when Mr. 
W. H. Buckler read a paper on the American 
Excavations at Sardis, which were carried on in the 
years 1910-12, and are not yet completed. Mr. 
Buckler pointed out that Sardis owed her greatness 
to the natural wealth of Lydia, still more to the fact 
that the citadel commanded the great trade-routes. 
Sardis was built on the main Hittite road—the 
** Royal road.” of Herodotus—at a point where: one 
branch went to Ephesus, a second to Cyzicus, a third 
to Smyrna, and a fourth to Phocea. The period of 
her greatness was the Second Millennium B.c., but 
she remained an important provincial city after con- 
quests by Persians, Macedonians, and Romans. 
Sardis was independently rich, owing to mineral 
wealth, became a centre of all the arts savouring of 
delicate living, had her own gold and silver coinage 
and perfumes, and was known to Pliny as being 
distinguished in music and literature. The burning 
by the Ionians and Athenians in 499 B.C. of. the 
Temple of Artemis led -to the Persian invasion of 
Greece and the Battles of Marathon and Salamis. 
The present temple was, when built in 400-350 B.C., 
second in size only to that of Ephesus. The preserva- 
tion of the ground-plan and main (east) front, with 
colonnades, made it the finest example extant of a 
Greek temple on such a huge scale. Excavations 
made in the necropolis on the hills west of the 
Pactolus River had yielded fine gold, silver, and 
bronze ornaments, many engraved seals, and some 
pottery dating back to the period of Creesus. The 
most important finds were about a dozen inscriptions 
in Lydian script, among them a Lydian-Aramaic 
bilingual (fourth century B.C.), the first clue to the 
Lydian language. The lecture was illustrated by 
many fine lantern-slides. 


at 


In continuation of a series of lectures oe recently 
in St. Albans Abbey Church, by Mr. C. H. Ashdown, 
under the auspices of the St. ALBANS AND HERTS 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ‘SociETY, Mr. Ashdown lectured 
at St. Michael's Church, St. Albans, on January 28, 
on the architectural history of that church, and 
similarly on February. 13 at St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield. 
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The annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on January 31, Sir G. J. 
Armytage presiding. The annual report read stated 
that the Society had paid a great deal of attention to 
the subject of the protection of ancient monuments, 
and some steps been taken towards the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments in the county. The owner 
of West Ayton Castle had carried out certain repairs. 
Steps were being taken to prevent acts of vandalism 
to the Rey Cross on Stainmoor, and a section of the 
Roman Road on Wheeldale Moor, near Goathland, 
had, through the instrumentality of the Society, been 

laced under the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts. 
The inspector, in his report for the year ending 
March 31, 1912, also mentioned that the Round 
Tower at York Castle, which had been repaired, had 


been placed by the War Office in the charge of the 
Commissioners of Works, so that, with Richmond 
Castle, to which the repairs, commenced in 1908, are 
still being continued, and the Bail Welts at Skipsea, 
there are now four monuments in Yorkshire under 
the Acts. A list is being prepared of all monuments 
in the county which are worthy of preservation. In 
response to a memorial presented by the Council to 
the President of the Probate Division, the testa- 
mentary documents belonging to the old archdeaconry 
of Richmond (eastern deaneries) and the peculiars of 
Hunsingore, Knaresborough, Masham, and Middle- 
ham, which had been lodged at Somerset House for 
many years, have been returned to the county, and 
are now deposited at the York District Probate 
Registry. This is a result upon which the Society is 
to be congratulated. 
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The annual general meetings of the RoyAL SociETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND were held on Jan- 
uary 28. The report submitted mentioned the fact 
that a Royal Charter of Incorporation had been 
granted by His Majesty King George, and that this 
placed the Society on an equal footing with the lead- 
ing scientific societies in the United Kingdom. 
Referring to the vandalism at Tara Hill, which 
resulted in the destruction of the contours of the 
mounds known as “‘ King’s Chair’’ and the ‘‘ Rath 
of the Synods,” the report stated that since the 
matter was taken up by the Society the portion of 
the hill on which the mounds are situate had been 
vested under the Ancient Monuments Protection Act 
of 1892. This, it was hoped, would prevent a 
repetition of the vandalism, but it was to be regretted 
that nothing had been done to restore the mounds to 
their original surface. The Board of Works had 
caused an elaborate contour survey of the hill to be 
undertaken, from which a model or relief map could 
be made, and this, with the measurements and data 
which had been preserved, would enable the original 
contour of the defaced mounds to be restored. It 
was to be hoped that the Board of Works would 
undertake the reparation of the damage done in 1912, 
now that the mounds were vested in them. Referring 
to the protection of ancient monuments, the report 
stated that efforts were made by the Council to obtain 
for Ireland the same advantages that would arise 
from the preparation of an inventory of the ancient 
monuments in the country similar to that in progress 
in Great Britain. They considered that the reasons 
offered by the Government for the unfair treatment of 
Ireland in this respect were entirely inadequate, and 
in further pressing for equality of treatment th 
hoped to have the support of the public and the Iris 
members of Parliament. Reference was also made 
to the insufficiency of the Parliamentary vote for 
ancient monuments, which last year was only £500 
odd, and to the fact that the Board of Works had 
not seen fit. to avail itself of the services of the 
Advisory Committee formed from the Royal Irish 
Academy and Royal Society of Antiquaries, although 
in England the corresponding authority has promoted 
a Bill in Parliament for the - J establishing a 
similar Advisory Board for that country. 
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The monthly meeting of the Socizty oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on February 10, 
Mr. James Curle presiding. In the first paper 
Mr. F. C. Eeles described ecclesiastical remains in 
three parishes in the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire. 
At St. Fergus, formerly in Banffshire, there are the 
remnants of an old church near the sea, four miles 
north of Peterhead, with an old gable-cross, part of a 
font, a curious lych-gate, and a watch-house. At 
Cruden, a beautiful thirteenth-century. font, with 
nailhead ornament, has recently been found, and the 
bell bears the date 1519, and a black letter inscription 
in Netherlandish dialect. At Old Deer there are re- 
mains of a medizva! church of great interest, includ- 
ing a thirteenth-century chancel arch, in which the 
sockets for the rood screen are visible. Piscinas 
indicate the positions of side-altars north and south of 
the chancel arch. There is a good sacrament house 
in the north side, and there are several interesting 
monuments to the Earls Marischall. Mr. Eeles 
showed slides of thirteenth-century fragments at the 
Cistercian Abbey at a little distance. The parish 
church, and not the abbey, occupies the site of the 
— foundation famous as the home of the Book of 
eer. 

In the second paper, Mr. Harry R. G. Inglis 
discussed the roads and bridges of early times as they 
> ig in the history of Scotland. It is curious that 
the word “‘ road ” never seems to be used in connec- 
tion with any incident, nor are the numerous military 
expeditions prior to the sixteenth century ever 
described as using a highway. It was only when 
the bridges were built in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries that the lines of traffic were 
made definite and afterwards developed into roads. 
In the Lord High Treasurer’s accounts about 1545, 
the entries for the services of guides for such simple 
routes as from Edinburgh to Linlithgow or Perth to 
Dundee, and the like, make it evident that such tracks 
as then existed were mere surface marks, and that the 
land was open to all wayfarers. In regard to bridges, 
the early chroniclers hardly ever refer to them. Blind 
Harry’s Wallace only mentions two—Glasgow Bridge 
and Stirling Bridge—and they are both described as 
being of wood. Barbour’s Zhe Bruce refers to one 
in the Pass of Brander. Of the early travellers 
Hardyng, in James I.’s time, only mentions those 
at Stirling and Perth, although he visited Aberdeen, 
Ayr, and Glasgow. The Exchequer Rolls, Register 
of the Great Seal of Scotland, and other contemporary 
documents tell us that bridges existed at Perth and 
Stirling before A.D. 1400, but these are the only ones 
of which we have a reliable and continous history. 
The others begin to appear in increasing numbers 
after that date, and by 1550 practically all the chief 
bridges in Scotland are on record. From references 
in contemporary literature and charters it may be 
possible to form a fair idea of when each was built, 
and where this is not possible the size of the span of 
the arch is a useful criterion. 

In the third paper Mr. Thomas Reid, M.A., Lanark, 
described the fords, ferries, floats, and bridges in that 
district, and the historical incidents associated with 
them. i 

In the fourth paper, entitled ‘‘ Further Notes on 
Artificial Islands,"’ the Rev. F. Odo Blundell sup- 
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plemented his former communications on the in- 
vestigation of this interesting subject, chiefly as 
regards the Highlands. A large amount of addi- 
tional information had been received in answer to 
a circular issued by a Committee of the British 
Association, and the hope was expressed that a 
map would shortly be prepared showing their dis- 
tribution throughout the country. Before this could 

done, however, several districts required to be 
more fully surveyed, especially West Argyllshire, 
Orkney, and Shetland, and it was hoped that mem- 
bers of the Society and others interested would assist 
in’ making the survey as complete as possible by 
making inquiries in their several districts, and send- 
ing the results to the author. The paper was illus- 
trated by upwards of thirty lantern views. 
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Other meetings have been those of the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
February 3, when Mr. J. E. Pritchard gave a paper 
on * Bristol Archzological Notes for 1912”; the 
VIKING SOCIETY on January 24, when Dr. Edvard 
Bull read a paper on ‘‘ The Cultus of the Norwegian 
Saints in England and Scotland”; the BRIGHTON 
ARCHZOLOGICAL CLUB on February 12, when 
Mr. O. H. Leeney gave a lantern lecture on ‘‘ The 
Afternoon of Gothic Architecture”; the HAMPSTEAD 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on January 13, when Mrs. 
C. C. Stopes gave an address on ‘‘ The Burbages : 
Founders of the Theatre, the Globe and the Black- 
friars Theatres”; the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETY on January 20, when Dr. W. H. Bansall 
lectured on ‘‘Ely Cathedral”; the SoclEty OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHOLOGY on February 19, when 
apers were read by Mr. L. W. King on ‘‘A Neo- 

abylonian Astronomical Treatise in the British 
Museum,” and by Mr. H. R. Hall on ‘‘ Yuia the 
Syrian”; the BRADFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY on 
February 5, when Mr. J. H. Heap lectured on 
** Local Roads a Century Ago”; and the LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE HIsTorIc SOCIETY on 
February 6, when Mr. R. S. Brown read a paper on 
‘¢ The Church and Parish Records of Childwall.” 





Reviews and Motices 
of mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices ave intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


CELTIC BRITAIN AND THE PILGRIM MOVEMENT. 
By G. Hartwell Jones, M.A., D.D. Thirty 
illustrations. London: Zhe Hon. Society of 
Cymmrodorion, 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. viii + 
581. Price £1 Is. 

This substantial volume of some six hundred pages 
is a scholarly and interesting work, which cannot 
fail to be of fascinating interest to literary Welshmen. 
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It should also be accepted as a valuable compendium 
of facts for ecclesiologists and students of early Chris- 
tianity at large, as it supplies no small amount of 
information on the little understood question of pil- 
grimage. One or two more or less flimsy books 
on this subject have been issued from time to time, 
but for the most part they only repeat, in varying 
phraseology, a number of well-known legends, and 
the gossipy narratives of a few diarists shortly 
before the Reformation period ; but this work is of a 
totally different calibre, and obviously represents no 
small amount of original research. 

A large portion of the book is taken up by the 
reproduction of Welsh poems from medieval manu- 
scripts. Dr. Hartwell Jones is well known as an 
expert in his own language, and is a member of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales 
and Monmouth; but he himself has to admit that 
when he came to the interpretation of these poems, 
rehandled and often mishandled by egotistical emen- 
dators, ‘‘some lines proved as dark as Erebus, and 
called for a second CEdipus to solve the enigmas 
which they presented.” 

The main object of a short review ought to be to 
give the reader a fair idea of the contents of the work 
under treatment. This can be best accomplished by 
citing the writer’s own words in the following extract 
from the preface : 

** To avoid any misapprehension with regard to the 
scope of this work, two features should be explained. 
First, the terms ‘pilgrim’ and ‘pilgrimage’ are 
used, as were the Latin feregrinus and peregrinatia 
in the Middle Ages, to denote an ecclesiastical or 
semi-ecclesiastical errand ; in fact, practically any 
mission or journey accomplished under the sanction 
of Holy Church. Viewed from another standpoint, 
the following pages deal with the foreign influences 
operating in the medizval churches of Britain. 
Secondly, the work treats of the Celtic inhabitants of 
the British Isles, inextricably interwoven, as they were 
originally, by ties of blood, and subsequently by 
constant intercourse, but displaying in the course of 
time marked idiosyncrasies. More particularly I have 
endeavoured to throw into relief the special parts 

layed in the pilgrim movement by the Cornish the 
Welsh, the Irish, and the Scotch, and the typical 
events and the salient characteristics exhibited by 
these branches of the Celtic race in the history of the 
Church as it toiled up the slope of progress.” 

The opening chapters on the various motives of 
pilgrimages, especially from the penance standpoint, 
and the discussions of routes and communications, 
are excellent. The same may be said of the con- 
cluding chapters, which deal with the effects of the 
pilgrim movement from its social and economical 
aspect, as well as on theology, science, and literature. 

The weakest section is that which treats of Pilgrim 
Resorts in England. It is passing strange that we 
can find no reference to what is by far the oldest and 
most authentic record of the pilgrim shrines of Eng- 
land. This is a tractate on the burial-places of 
English saints, which was obviously intended to serve 
as a pilgrim’s guide or handbook by giving a brief 
survey of the chief sanctuaries of England. The 
earliest copy of this tractate is bound up with the 
Liber Vita, a register and martyrology of the New 


Minster and Hyde Abbey, Winchester (Stow MSS., 
Brit. Mus., 944) ; it is in Anglo-Saxon, circa. 1015, 
and is considered by experts to be a transcript of 
a much earlier document. The British Museum also 

ssesses a twelfth-century version in Latin of this 
saint-list ; it has been at least twice printed. 

In another respect, also, Dr. Jones surprises us, 
In the several pages given to Glastonbury, he dis- 
misses, in far too contemptuous a style, the legends 
as to St. Joseph of Arimathea. We feel confident 
that he would not have done so had he read Professor 
Taylor’s chapter on this subject in that most fascinating 
of books, The Coming of the Saints, first published in 
1906. He is right in saying that we first read of 
Joseph of Arimathea as the founder of Glastonbury 
Christianity in William of Malmesbury’s history of 
the abbey, which was written about 1175. But 
instead of Malmesbury’s statement being taken from 
vague reports, as here suggested, the old chronicler, 
both in his short treatise on the abbey, and also in his 
main work, states, with much emphasis, that his story 
of Glastonbury is taken from ‘‘ substantial truths,” 
from ‘‘documents of no small credit,” from ‘‘an 
ancient chartulary,’’ and from ‘‘the writings of the 
ancients.” 

x % * 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN SOMERSET. By 
Edward Hutton. With illustrations, by Nelly 
Erichsen, and a map. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Lid., 1912. Crown 8vo., pp. xx + 419, 
Price 5s. net. 

Mr. Hutton has written this book with an affec- 
tionate enthusiasm which the reader will find very 
pleasant and may find infectious. It is difficult to 
resist an author who writes with such 4720 and with 
such evident love, not only for the acknowledged 
beauty spots of a beautiful county, but for those 
miles of level marshland, the attraction of which at 
the first blush are not so obvious. Apparently 
Mr. Hutton thinks that archzeology has no interest 
for the ‘‘ordinary traveller,” and so the Lake 
Villages of Meare and Glastonbury are dismissed in 
a couple of lines, while throughout the book there 
are very few references to matters archeological, 
Ecclesiastical history and ecclesiology generally, with 
the hills and valleys and marshes and scenic beauties 
of the county, are the things which interest the 
author, and of which accordingly he writes with 
gusto and appreciation. He does not seem aware of 
various things of interest to be found in some of the 
churches he describes; but on the whole he does 
justice to the buildings, both sacred and secular, 
of the county, and makes the reader revel in the 
beauty in which it is so rich. We are sorry to find 
him perpetuating the foolish ‘‘leper-window ” theory 
(p. 210); and the curious clock at Wells Cathedral is 
in the north transept, not the south, as stated on 
p- 140. As a whole, however, the book is well 
worthy of its place in a charming series of books, It 
is one which every wanderer in Somerset will read 
before he starts, and carry with him as he goes. But 
we have one serious quarrel with Mr. Hutton. -We 
much dislike the objectionable way in which---he 
obtrudes his -personal religious views. This hook is 
presumably not intended for Roman Catholic readers 
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only, yet Mr. Hutton frequently writes in terms 
which other readers can only regard as open to grave 
objection. Let us give a few examples. Bishop 
Barlow “‘ first disgraced the See by heresy” (p. 145) 
[the italics are ours]; the great church of Wells is 
everywhere pervaded by ‘‘the stale odour of Angli- 
canism” (p. 142)—a most offensive phrase; its 
chapels, for nearly 400 years, ‘‘have been empty of 
meaning and useless” (z5id.); the ‘‘ Moloch of 
Industrialism which has risen to enslave us upon the 
ruins of the Protestant heresy” (p. 121) ; the little 
church at Witham is ‘‘in the hands of an alien 
religion” (p. 210); the acquisition of the Glaston- 
bury ruins by the Bishop of Bath and Wells was an 
‘fironical and amusing purchase” (p. 165); the 
sixteenth century saw ‘“‘the death of all true 
religion (p. 386). We might give other examples, 
but these will suffice. All this sort of thing is really 
uite out of place in a topographical book intended 
or general circulation, 

Miss Nelly Erichsen’s drawings are delightful. 
She excels in architectural subjects, but, with few 
exceptions, the drawings in this volume are among 
the very best that have adorned the Highways and 
Byways Series. 

* * * 


HISTORY OF BANSTEAD IN SURREY. By H. C. M. 
Lambert, C.B. Twelve illustrations and large 
folding map. Oxford: University Press, 1912. 
Demy 8vo., pp. 380. Price 21s. net. 

‘*This book,” says Mr. Lambert, ‘‘is an attempt 
to write the history of an English parish on some- 
what new lines. Instead of giving the usual accounts 
of descents of manors and pedigrees, the author has 
attempted to let the history speak for itself by 
contemporary documents, only intervening to make 
the series intelligible by means of a general historical 
introduction and full illustrative notes.’’ This 
method has some drawbacks, for there is more than 
one aspect of local history which finds little illustra- 
tion in the documents, and the reader will feel, as 
sometimes in this case, that footnotes hardly afford 
sufficient scope (occasionally no scope at all) for the 
discussion of questions and points suggested by and 
arising in the records printed. On the other hand, 
there is great value to the student in a series of 
historical documents carefully chosen and com- 
petently annotated. They provide basic material, 
and from other sources he can himself often elucidate 
the difficulties and problems which they may present. 
There is nothing very special or outstanding in the 
history of Banstead, so, on the whole, we think Mr. 
Lambert has been well advised in following the 
method he has chosen. His Historical Introduction 
fills some twenty pages, and the documents that 
follow begin with the Domesday survey of the parish, 
and comprise manorial accounts and surveys, and 
building accounts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; court rolls and petition of tenants of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; a subsidy list of 
1525, and the ecclesiastical valuation of 1535; 
manorial accounts of 1540; inventory of the church 
goods and ornaments, 1549; manorial rent roll in 
¥§98 ; subsidy roll of 1622; the presentation of a 
viear by Richard Cromwell-in 1658; hearth tax 





return of 1663 ; survey of the manor, 1680; Aubrey’s 
description of Banstead, taken from his Natural 
History and Antiquities of Surrey, published in 
1719; churchwardens’ accounts and parish records 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; various 
descriptions of the parish at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; a very full account of a map of 
1841 ; and a few other minor documents and records. 
An appendix contains sundry documents in the 
original medieval Latin—a Compotus of 1275-76, 
another of 1276-77, and so on. There is a par- 
ticularly well-arranged subject-index, and another of 
names. All the documents are preceded by explana- 
tory descriptions, and are annotated. Mr. Lambert 
has brought together a mass of valuable material, 
which will greatly facilitate the work of future local 
historians ; but the book is a collection of mémoires 
pour servir rather than a history. 


* * * 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART. By H. G. Spearing, 
M.A. With 16 plates in colour, and 482 
illustrations in black and white. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.,1912. Royal 8vo., 
pp. xxx-+ 548. Price 21s. net. 

This remarkable and comprehensive book bears as 
its subtitle ‘‘ The Ascent of Man: A Sketch of the 
Vicissitudes of his Upward Struggle, based chiefly on 
the Relics of his Artistic Work in Prehistoric Times.” 
Its first chapter deals with the palzolithic cave 
paintings, and must surely contain references to all 
the instances which modern zeal and exploration 
have discovered (except, perhaps, the doubtful streaks 
recently found in Gower, on the South Welsh coast). 
The last chapter closes with the triumph of Greek 
art, and alludes to an antithesis between “ decora- 
tive” and ‘‘ substantive ” art, which probably did not 
trouble the mind of the early engraver of the rudi- 
mentary horse in the cave at Pair-non-Pair, or the 
mud incisor of the primitive ox drawn on the clay 
side of a Spanish cave near Santander. We are 
enabled, by the courtesy of the publishers, to reproduce 
a very typical example of the famous crowd of animals 
incised on the roof of the Altamira cave in Spain—a 
stag of about 2 feet in length; and Mr. Spearing’s 
pages, in which he describes the lucky discovery of 
this pictorial ‘‘Zoo” by the little daughter of 
Sefior M. Santuola, have a peculiar and fascinating 
interest. He reproduces the remarkable palimpsest 
process by which the comparative ages of different 
styles can be determined, and the contemplation 
of these vigorous beasts of mankind’s earliest 
observations in the chase compels him to dispute 
Whistler’s famous dictum that the first artist was an 
effeminate man who preferred to stay at home and 
draw pictures with a burnt stick upon a gourd, ‘‘a 
dreamer apart.’’ The point must always remain one 
of disputation, because no literary evidence is avail- 
able. It does not seem inevitable that these primitive 
draughtsmen should have been mighty hunters; only 
recently the present reviewer asked young children 
to draw from memory the deer in Richmond Park, 
and the results were as good as the illustration we 
have cited. Before passing to the separate con- 
sideration of the arts of different national groups, 
Mr. Spearing writes a very interesting and novel 
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chapter on ‘‘ Schematism and Stylisation,” the chief 
illustration to which consists of a coloured plate from 
a strange composition in a rock shelter at Cogul, in 
Spain, published by Professor Breuil in 1908. The 
Egyptian and Pharaonic chapters are extremely well 
composed for so catholic a survey, and the figures 
include many recent discoveries, such as the fresco 
of the young daughters of Akhenaten sitting at their 





father’s feet at Tel-el-Amarna. The chapter on 
Chaldean Statues and Reliefs, with some peculiar] 

striking photographs, serves well to prove the author's 
surmise that careful exploration has still a fine field 
before it in Western Asia, as well as in China and 
Central Africa, of which at present so little is known 
as regards the more primitive times. Into the more 
familiar field of Greek art we need not here follow 
the author, beyond noting that his examples included 
the striking bronze statue dredged up off Anti-Kythera 
in 1900, and reminding students that the full signifi- 
cance of what the Greeks so gloriously achieved in 
the zenith of their career lay in the language -which 


they spelt out of the broken alphabets and letters of 
the earlier days which Mr. Spearing here so ade- 
quately describes. This is his justification for adding 
these later chapters to Zhe Childhood of Art, and 
shows the fatuity of any suggestion that modern 

st-impressionism is more than freak art, where it 
is not the expression of honest and curious mania.— 
W. H. D. 


hen, 


DRAWING OF STAG: ROOF OF THE ALTAMIRA CAVE, SPAIN. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN-MAKING. By 
Thomas H. Mawson. Fourth edition. Illus- 
trated by 435 plans, sketches, and photographs, 
with 7 plates in colour. London: B, 7. Batsford 
[1912]. Crown folio (15 inches by 10 inches), 
pp. x+404. Price £2 10s. net. 

Mr. Mawson's book, the first edition of which was 
published in 1900, has long been the standard work 
on its subject, and it is not at all surprising that a 
fourth edition has been called for. Advantage has 
been taken of the continued demand for the work to 
issue this new edition with the matter rearranged, 
and with considerable additions both to text and 
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illustrations. The book was always thorough and 
comprehensive, and it would be difficult now to 
indicate any aspect of the subject which does not 
here receive adequate treatment. Specialists devoted 
to this or that particular kind of garden may possibly 
wish that their own fancy had been treated with 
greater elaboration; but Mr. Mawson has a due 
sense of proportion, and has fallen into no such error. 
Of course, garden-making is here treated and illus- 
trated as the art and craft of the making of pleasances 
on a large and liberal scale. It is only where there 
is sufficient elbow-room that any art of design can 
find scope for full and complete expression, and the 
importance of design in garden-making is the main 
inspiration of the book ; but, on the other hand, there 
are many principles here discussed and illustrated, 
and many suggestions made, which the owners of 
small gardens will find-it to their advantage to study 
with care. There is little of the historical element 
in the book; its objects are practical, and for their 
enforcement historical considerations are little needed. 

From the point of view of design, of adaptation of 

means to ends, the book is exhaustive. Every kind 

of garden, and arrangement of ground and accessories, 
is duly considered, and, needless to say, architectural 
features and relationships are by no means neglected. 

The necessarily close and intimate relationship be- 

tween the gardens and the buildings to which they 

are attached, or with which they are associated, is 
apt sometimes to be overlooked, with unfortunate 
results. Mr. Mawson always keeps this relationship 
in view, so that design may be consistent and the 
results harmonious. Entrances, courts, fences, ter- 
races, pergolas, verandas, summer-houses, statuary, 
treillage—in short, every accessory and every detail 
is thoughtfully discussed. Kitchen, flower, rock, 
wall, bog, and other forms of garden, with -their 
appropriate plants; conservatories, vineries, and 
other houses ; drives and avenues ; glades and lawns 
—all, with various other aspects of the subject which 
it is unnecessary to catalogue, find adequate treat- 
ment and illustration, both by written description 
and pictured example. The hundreds of illustrations 
provide a feast of delight to the eye of the garden 
lover. The owner of the smallest of town gardens, 
for whom the art and craft of garden-making has the 
least possible scope—for whom, indeed, it has prac- 
tically no existence—can here rejoice in the repre- 
sentations of what to him can be but ideals. Apart 
from its value, which is pat. as a treatise and guide, 

Mr. Mawson’s beautiful folio, in its handsome art 

canvas binding, is a delightful picture-book. In the 

darkest days of winter the garden lover can take it 
down and revel in a fairyland of beauty—beauty of 
design, beauty of detail, of decoration and of colour. 

There are excellent indexes to illustrations and text. 

The end papers are charming views of gardens. 

* * 

MONUMENTAL JAVA. By J. F. Scheltema, M.A. 
Illustrations. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd, 1912, Demy 8vo., pp. xviii + 302. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

A good many books and memoirs have been 
written about Java and its — but a scientific 
and comprehensive study (in English) of its ancient 





monuments in.connection with its early and medieval 
history is still to seek. Mr. Scheltema does: not 
profess to supply the need, but -he has given us 
instead a valuable contribution thereto. He confesses 
that he has written this book mainly for his own 
pleasure—‘“‘ reliving, as fancy dictated in long 
northern winter evenings, the sunny spells between 
1874 and 1903 when I might call Java my home ”— 
and it will certainly be the cause of pleasure to the 
reader, though to the archeologist pleasure will be 
mingled with pain. The neglect of the wondrous 
ancient monuments of the island by the Dutch, to 
whom it belongs, and the terrible and wanton destruc- 
tion permitted or connived at, and often shared in, 
by the Government authorities, make a heart-break- 
ing record. Mr. Scheltema gives many examples of 
the terribly Philistine attitude of Java's Dutch rulers. 
There is no money in archeological study or in the 
preservation of antiquities ; hence the-official neglect, 
or worse: But this is only a revelation by the way in 
Mr. Scheltema’s otherwise pleasant pages. Some of 
his historical sections, with their extraordinary names 
and record of involved internecine strife, are not too 
easy to follow ; but from the welter of warring races 
and confusion of creeds, the main oulines stand out 
fairly clearly. Some knowledge of the history of Java 
is, of course, absolutely essential to the understanding, 
to any extent, of her extraordinary and imposing 
monuments in stone. The island presents the quite 
unusual spectacle of the results of three great religious 
invasions—the coming respectively of Hinduism, or 
chiefly Siva worship, Buddhism,and Mohammedanism. 
These three have influenced and interpenetrated one 
another to a curious extent, more especially Hinduism 
and Buddhism ; while below all, and shooting up here 
and there, are traces of the aboriginal paganism. 
The results of all this, and often the expression of 
them in the ancient temples and mausolea with their 
wonderful carvings, form one of the strangest medleys 
in the world. Mr. Scheltema takes his readers to 
each of the three great divisions of the island—to 
West Java, to East Java, and to Central Java. - In 
the last named is the great Diéng plateau, where 
wonderful landscape effects are to be seen, and which 
still contains the oldest and some of the finest temples 
of the island, though enormous destruction has been 
wrought, in the first place by the great volcanic out- 
burst that overwhelmed the plateau long ago, and 
later by neglect and wanton spoliation. Everywhere 
theauthor gives clear-cut impressions of his experiences 
and of the loveliness of the country, and graphic des 
scriptions both of natural scenes and of the remains 
of architectural magnificence. Some of these island 
temples, showing, among other things, the curious 
mingling of religious ideas and influences, may take 
rank among the greatest architectural marvels of the 
world. The two last chapters are devoted to the 
most wonderful, the most magnificent, relic of all— 
the great Boro Budoor—‘‘the most consummate 
achievement of Buddhist architecture in the island or 
in the whole world ”—of which a splendid series of 
photographs is given. Comparatively few of us can 
visit Java; but Mr. Scheltema, in this attractive book, 
adorned with a large number of finely-produted 

hotographic plates, makes his readers free: of the 
island, and. brings before them with vivid clearness the 
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stone. monuinents- ofits former greatness, and the 
mingled sources of their inspiration. Glossary, brief 
but uséfal bibliography :(chiefly of Dutch works), and 
index, complete a handsome and welcome volume. 
The charming little head and tail pieces to the 
chapters aré from drawings of Javanese chandi orna- 
nrent by the aathor. 
* * * 


CHURCH BELLS OF ENGLAND. By H. B. Walters, 
'M.A., F.S.A;-- Hlustrated by 170 photographs 
‘and -dsawings..-London: Henry Frowde, 1912. 
‘Demy 8vo., pp.-xx-+400. Price 7s, 6d. net. 

This new manual of campanology runs to 4 certain 
extent on: lines similar to those adopted by the late 
Dr;:Raven in‘a like manual issued in 1906; but it 
is of a ‘more elaborate character than its predecessor, 
and treats of a variety of fresh subjects, such as the 
various technical processes used in founding. The 
long and carefully compiled bibliography of bell 
literature is of much value; a would-be bibliography, 
issued 4 few years ago in connection with a small book 
on simie Northants bells, was too scanty to be of any 
real service; Another good feature is a catalogue 
of English ‘bell founders, with their localities, dates, 
and source of information, which will prove specially 
serviceable to students‘of bells: 

The book ‘might have been made still more perfect 
and attractive had greater attention been given to 
Churchwarden Accounts. In the very brief reference 
as to ringing at the visits of royalty, Mr. Walters 
remarks that ‘we also hear of fines being exacted 
for hot ringing on such occasions.” A highly in- 
teresting custom is thus briefly treated, whereas old 
parish: books illustrate it with a fair amount of fre- 

uericy. The accounts of Saffron Walden show that 
the parish was fined in the middle of the fifteenth 
céentuty for'not-ringing to welcome the Queen. Such 
fines: were frequent during the sixteenth century, 
especially under Queen Elizabeth. The royal al- 
monefs claimed the fine; and had the right to board 
up the church doors until it was paid. However 
freqiiently royalty camé-to Westminster Palace, or 
departed ‘thence, the bells of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and ‘of St; -Martin-in-the-Fields were ex- 
petted fo: bé rang. ‘The princely Bishops of the 

Palatinate of Durham expected like homage, and 

there are instances of their fines for neglect of ringing. 

Me. Walters remarks that ‘for marking time now 

clocks'.are fairly general.” Apparently he falls into 

the -general mistake of regatding medieval church 
clocks as great rarities.. But this was not the case ; 
thee is not a single old set of charchwarden accounts 
ofthe fourteenth or fifteenth centuries in which clocks 
aré not“mentioned, either.in country or town. The 
majority: had. no outside dials, and the hours were 
struck by jacks, or automaton figures, on small bells 

-within-the fabric. : Two of ‘the best-known survivors 

of these jacks are'in the adjacent Suffolk parishes of 

Southwold and Blythburgh.. They are here figured 

jand2-described; but no mention is made of an interest- 

ng jack: which “now stands on the rood-screen of 

Minehead, or of séveralsother éxamples. 

*sMariogs’ quaint-examples of old-time bell-ringers’ 

thymes:for regulating: behaviour and imposing fines 

stilt hang-in certain belfries. Mr. Walters cites several 





good examples, but he fails to draw attention to the 
panel painting in connection with such stanzas in the 
church of St. Endellion, Cornwall, where six bells 
are painted above the rhymes, and six ringers below 
attired in alternate red and black small-clothes. 
There is a like painting of five bells and five ringers 
at the Cornish church of St. Merryn. 

Broadly speaking, this is an admirable book, 
although we wish certain subjects had been treated 
more carefully and thoroughly. It forms a most 
desirable supplement to the older manual of Dr. 
Raven’s, 

* * * 


OLD HousEs AND VILLAGE BUILDINGS IN EAsT 
ANGLIA. By Basil Oliver, A.R.I.B.A.  Iilus- 
‘trated by collot lates from photographs 
specially taken orace Dan, Sidney A. 
Driver, and others; with many illustrations in 
the text. London: 2B. 7. Batsford [1912]. 
Small 4to., pp. xxii+100+88 plates. Price 
2Is. net. 

The four previous volumes in this Old Cottage 
Series dealt with Kent and Sussex, Shropshire and 
its neighbours, the Cotswold District, and Surrey. In 
East Anglia—Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex—there is 
not the uniformity of material such as is found in the 
Cotswold District, for example, but a very pleasant 
diversity. The stone, which is a universal building 
material in the Cotswolds, is hard to come by in the 
Eastern Counties, and so we get in this handsome 
volume a very agreeable medley of materials and 
combinations and styles. Timber, brick, plaster 
and flint chiefly find illustration here. Suffolk and 
Essex in particular are amply supplied with timber- 
framed buildings, and in these counties also parge- 
work—the ornamental treatment of exterior plaster— 
is to be found abundantly, and is well worth study. 
Mr. Oliver remarks with considerable force that there 
can be no doubt that the modern craze for stripping 
so many timber-framed buildings ‘‘ of this valuable 
covering in order to show the earlier timbér-framing 
will prove to be detrimental and very ill-advised. 
There is also the additional disadvantage of the 
likelihood of their being less comfortable to inhabit.” 
The text, after a short introductory chapter, deals 
in order with Timber- framed Buildings—(a) with 
studding exposed, (4) partially and entirely plastered 
externally — Brickwork ; Stone and Flintwork ; 
Weather-boarded and Tile-hung Buildings (including 
River- and Wind-mills); Woodwork, etc.; and Wrought 
Ironwork. This list is eloquent of the feast of good 
things to be found in the illustrations. The 88 
beautiful collotype plates contain 126 éxamples, 
while there are more than a hundred illustrations in 
the text from drawings and photographs. Sections 
and details are abundantly interspersed. A new 
feature is the reproduction of a few old prints and 
drawings. Plate VI. is a pleasant view of the main 
street of Chelmsford in 1762, from an old print ; and 
this is followed by a view of Norwich in 1799, and 
another of Yatmouth Market-Place in 1799—both 
from drawings by Rowlandson. The pictures are 
delightful. Where all are so good, it is impossible to 


partieularize. They form a quite representative selec- 
tion of great variety: Apart from the ilustiations, the 
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text is well worth the attention of architects. The 
details and explanations given concerning pargetting, 
for example, and the careful drawings of plans and 
sections, may give them not a few useful hints. A 
volume such as this once more emphasizes the wonder- 
ful wealth of beauty and antiquity to be found in the 
English countryside. Those responsible. for such 
books as this are really performing a national service 
in forming records which, valuable and attractive as 
they are at the present moment, must become still 
more valuable with the lapse of time, as one ancient 
building after another falls before the all-devouring 
tooth. 
*x x 


x 
LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND: AND OTHER PAPERS ON 
HERALDRY. By E. E. Dorling, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 23 plates (9 of them in colour) and 27 
illustrations in the text. London: Constable 
and Co., Lid., 1913. Demy 8vo., pp. viii+ 136. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

All who take a genuine interest in heraldry—and 
their number has materially increased during recent 
years—will be glad that the Rev. E. E. Dorling has 
brought together, in an attractive and beautifully 
illustrated book, these seven papers, most of which 
originally appeared in the pages of the - defunct 
Ancestor. They tell us, in - and nervous English, 
of the Leopards of England; the King’s Beasts in 
Hampton Court; Armorial Glass in Salisbury 
Cathedral ; a Montagu Shield at Hazelbury Bryan ; 
Two Nevill Shields at Salisbury ; the Heraldry of the 
Font at Holt, Denbighshire ; and the Canting Arms in 
the Zurich Roll. 

The first article is of a distinctly popular character, 
and well adapted for the instruction of ordinary folk 
who may be desirous of learning something of the 
history of England’s royal arms, and of the reasons 
of the changes which were made in them from time 
to time. The singularly clear coloured drawings 
which accompany this article are by the author. Mr. 
Dorling’s fame as an heraldic draughtsman is well 
known to all ‘who or consult the various 
noble topographical volumes of the Victoria County 
Histories. 

There are but few outside the circle of definite 
heraldic students who recollect that the English 
armorial lions of which we proudly talk were known 
in the Middle Ages as the ‘‘ leopards of England,” both 
by Englishmen and foreigners, The old designers of 
the heraldic art had two ways, and only two, of depicting 
the king of beasts. The one showed him side-faced, 
erect and rampant, mouth open, claws extended, and 
tail lashing, in all his fierceness. The other depicted 
him in the deathly, crouching, gliding gait of the beast 
advancing to the attack. In the latter case, before 
the invention of the terms ‘‘ passant ” or ‘* guardant,” 
they called him “‘a leopard.” A leopard of England, 
then, is, in Mr. Dorling’s language, a golden lion, 
walking and full-faced, on a red field; and for more 
than seven centuries three such beasts, one above the 
other, have been the recognized bearings of the 
English Kings, though associated with other devices 
from time to time. Tradition has it that the 
Conqueror and his two crowned sons bore two of 
these leopards as the shield of the Norman Duchy, 
and that Henry II. added the third when he ascended 


the throne in 1154, which was borne for the Duchy of 
Aquitaine by his Queen Eleanor: -At-any raté, the’ 
three leopards were in use towards -the end of -the’ 
reign of Richard I. 22 ES: 
The first change came in 1340, when Edwatd III., 
with a certain amount of genealogical justness, claimed 
to be King of France as-wellas of: nglandg, and 
adopted the quartered arms of England’s..leopards,: 
and the azure tield powdered with the.golde? lilies of 
Old France, placing France in the first:and fourth: 
quarters, ied estaot att enue 
Charles V. altered the powdered lilies of France to: 
the more stately form of three, and this change, some 
thirty years later, was seized upon by’ Henry:fV. in 
1405. For close upon two centuries this-form:of the 
French arms, quartered with-.our..three «leopards; 
remained the arms of England for all the successive 
Sovereigns of the Houses of Lancaster,: York. and 
Tudor. In 1603, these three historic houses: were all 
extinct, and when James VI. of- Scotland: became 
James I. of England, he took the title of King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland. ° taba 
When James II. fled to F:ancein 1688 and William 
of Orange was elected King by Parliament imhis place; 
the change was marked in the royal arms: by:adding 
to the Stuart arms a small shield in the centre bearing 
the arms of Nassau, a gold lion rampant on-an azure 
field, powdered with billets of gold, On the death of 
William III. Queen Anne at first reverted to the arms 
of her great-grandfather; but in 1706 a curious change 
came about as the result of the Act declating-the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland: to’ be- Great 
Britain. Thereupon the awkward arrangement was 
made of uniting the arms of England and Scotland» by 
impalement, and placing them in the first and ‘fourth 
quarters. France was deposed to the third quarter, 
whilst Ireland remained in the fourth quarter... > > 
When Anne died in 1714, George, the Elector 
of Hanover, reigned in her place... Thereupon the 
fourth quarter was assigned for the elaborate coat of 
the new King, which was a muddled amalgamation 
of the arms of Brunswick impaling Luneburg, with.a 
point in the foot of the shield of the Westphalian 
white horse, and over all a scutcheon of the ugly 
device of the gold crown of Charle e:. These 
arms were used by the Georges until 1801;: when a 
fresh constitutional change brought about’ a_ further. 
alteration. At that date the Union with: Ireland, 
involving the abolition of her _Parliament,. became 
law, the mockery of using the arms and title of -King 
of France was abandonéd, the threefold leopards re- 
appeared in the first and fourth quarters, Scotland and 
Ireland in the second and third quatters, whilst the 
arms of the electorate of Hanover were. placed ‘on.a 
scutcheon in the centre. Fourteén years later, Hanover 
was made a kingdom, and the: Eleetor’s: hat: was 
changed into a royal crown. The arms thus altered 
were borne by George III. to the end: of ‘his long 
reign, and by his two sons George LV. and. William 
IV. When Victoria ascended: the: throne in:1837; 
the arms of Brunswick were: happily 1temoved; ‘and 
the arms of the three kingdomis,.as at present borne; 
appeared without any- continental -aloy.:<Each -of 
these numerous . changes atid their ogi 
sequence are clearly set forth in Mr. Dorling’s text 
and vivid illustrations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





In other papers the somewhat startling assumption 
that the arms of great lords, as displayed by the 
feudal nobility, were territorial rather than personal, 
is argued with much ability. 


* * * 


Among the various booklets and pamphlets on our 
table is. Some Aspects of Gipsy Music, by D. C. 
Parker (London: William Reeves ; price 1s. 6d. 
net), a prettily produced booklet, which, in its sixty 
pages, indicates briefly and suggestively some of the 
characteristics of gipsy music, and some of its points of 
contrast with that of the more regular composer ; but 
so large a subject needs a wider canvas. We have 
also received A Survey of Old Burrow Camp, 
Exmoor, by H. St. George Gray, reprinted from the 
Transactions. of the Devonshire Association, a short 
but characteristically thorough account of a camp 
which lies between the village of Countisbury ard 
Lynton, and of certain excavations made there in 1911 
with somewhat disappointing results ; and Nos. 90 
and 91 of the ‘‘ Hull Museum Publications” (price 
1d. each), No. 90 being the usual Quarterly Record 
of Additions, No. xlii., containing a variety of illus- 
trated notes, and No. 91 containing notes by Mr. 
F.. H. Woods, on The Marine Mollusca of the York- 
shire Coast, as represented in the Hull Museum. 

; *x* * * 
Part IV. of Mr. G. A. Fothergill’s useful and valuable 
Stones and Curiosities of Edinburgh and Neighbour- 
hood (Edinburgh: John Orr, 94, George Street), to 
be completed in-six parts, contains capital drawings 
of various hitherto neglected relics of bygone days, at 
Comiston House and elsewhere, with discursive de- 
scriptions. The part makes a wider appeal than usual, 
as it contains some pages on R. L. Stevenson at 
Swanston, with several drawings of the cottage, so 
intimately associated with his novel of S¢. /ves. -Mr. 
Fothergill has some interesting remarks, abundantly 
illustrated, on ‘* The Scotch Thistle in Design.” 
The new quarterly part of History begins a second 
volume, which looks as if this well-edited magazine 
had come to stay. As ‘‘a quarterly magazine and 
review for the teacher, the student, and the expert,” 
it .certainly -gives excellent value. Among the 

pers in this issué are “‘ The Wars of the Roses,” 
i. the Rev.-R. D. Budworth ; ‘* Unpublished Corre- 
spondence of General Sir Eyre Coote,” by Mr. A. M. 
Broadley ; ‘* Nero in Modern Literature,” by Professor 
M. A. Gerothwohl; and ‘‘ The Early History of the 
Compass and the First Scientific Maps,’ by Professor 
Raymond Beazley. This excellent shillingsworth is 
published at 89, Farringdon Street, E.C. The 
February issue of the Architectural Review, the 
second number of the new series, is as sumptuous a 
production as its predecessor. Besides sixteen large 
photographic plates, there are numerous illustrations 
in the text. Leycester Hospital, Warwick ; Iford 
Manor and its Garden; and Medieval Sculpture at 
South Kensington, are a few of the subjects discussed 
and illustrated. The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Arche- 
ological Journal. completes its eighteenth volume with 
the January issue. -This contains, ‘iter alia, an 


article by Mr. C. E. Keyser on Hagbourne’ Church, 


illustrated by twenty photographic plates.. We have 
also received Rivista a’ Italia, January, and vol. i, 

rt i., of the Journal of the Alchemical Society, 
ounded last year ‘‘for the study of the works and 
theories of the alchemists in all their aspects, philo- 
sophical, historical, and scientific, and of all matters 


relating thereto.” 


_ Correspondence. 


THE THATCHED HOUSE TAVERN CLUB. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


I aM seeking information respecting the Thatched 
House Tavern Club, which is said to have been the 
most exclusive club in London at the latter end-of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries. It met.at the Thatched House Tavern in 
St. James’s Street, which occupied a site next to that 
occupied by the present Thatched House Club. If 
any of your readers can give.me any information 
respecting this club, and whether its roll of members 
still exists, I shall be greatly obliged. 
J. M. HARVARD. 
4, Queen’s Leaze, 
Forest Hill, S.E., 
Jannary 21, 1913. 


ErraTA. — February Antiguary, p. 42, col. 1, 
line 25, for ‘‘ Evanthropus” read ‘‘ Eoanthropos’’ ; 
and p. 46, col. 2, lines 10 and 11, for “ Professors 
Breuil and Sallas, two French savants,” read 
‘¢ Professor Breuil, of Paris, and Professor Sollas, of 
Oxford.” 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. ‘ 


lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster. Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. © 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted uniess a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thes 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. ‘No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








